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S pring fever” seemed to be a 
year-round affair for most of the 
children in a certain Georgia ele- 
mentary school. The boys and girls 
were listless, seemed to tire quickly. 
It was hard to hold their attention 
more than a few minutes at a time. 

Explanations were only guesses 
until one morning when the teachers 
passed out green mimeographed 
papers and the children answered 
the questions on them. 

Collected, studied and tabulated, 
those answers set in motion a chain 
of events that has influenced nearly 
every school in Georgia, and reached 
far beyond. 

Each of those green sheets recorded 
a history of what one child had eaten 
And over half showed 
rated only as 


in three days. 
diets that could be 
‘poor and inadequate.” 
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The story of the 7-year demonstration program in 


nutrition education carried on by the 


University of Georgia with assistance from General Mills 


Some of the children “skipped” 
supper entirely. Many drank little 
milk. One fourth-grader’s frequent 
and favorite breakfast comprised ‘‘g 
biscuits soaked in syrup.” 


POOR NUTRITION— 
POOR LEARNING 

Improper eating habits were re- 
sponsible—and a lack of recognition 
that good nutrition is necessary for 
good health. And one of the results 
was the continual spring fever that 
made the teachers’ efforts so 
unproductive. 

Those green sheets were the be- 
ginning of a state-wide demonstra- 
tion school project in nutrition 
education started in 1945 by the 
College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and continued for 
7 years. Professor Floride Moore has 
directed the project, the Homemak- 
ing Education Division of the State 


**ood Demonstration Wagon” built at one 
School by teachers and children. 


Department of Education and_ the 
Georgia Nutrition Education Advi- 
sory Committee have assisted. Fi- 
nancing and other aids have been 
provided by General Mills. 


A PROJECT STARTS 

“The objectives of the project,” says 
Professor Moore, “‘have been two sides 
of the same coin. First, to discover methods 
and devices effective in teaching nutrition 
education and to establish in-service train- 
ing for elementary school teachers in the 
subject. Second, to demonstrate as widel) 
as posstble that school nutrition education 
can effect diet improvement.” 

Professor Moore and her staff spent 
the first year in g “pilot schools” se- 
lecting and setting up procedures and 
techniques. Here the “green sheet” 
starting point— individual food habits 
surveys—was worked out and found 
most effective. The surveys not only 
disclosed what was needed to im- 
prove the children’s diets, but proved 
the key to the next vital step—getting 
the parents interested. 


PARENTS ARE IMPORTANT 


“We found it important,” says Pro- 
fessor Moore, ‘‘lo get the people of the 
community interested in proper nutrition 


for the children. Discussion and analysis 


of the food habits surveys were a good 
drawing card for bringing parents to the 
schools.” 

As the program in each school 
gets under way, the teachers learn 
how to help the children solve their 
own real eating habit problems, how 
to bring the school lunch and lunch- 
room into play as learning experi- 
ences, how to mobilize and use the 
resources of the community. 















Classroom materials and a wide 
range of activities have helped. One 
school raised a pig, others grow veg- 
etable gardens, with two results. The 
children learn what foods need to be 
grown for nutritious diets. And they 
raise food to supplement school and 
home supplies—an important prac- 
tical help, for children can’t eat what 
they don’t have. 


A FILM SEEN ROUND 
THE WORLD 


One interesting outcome has been 
a 20-minute film in color, entitled 
“The School That Learned to Eat,” 
designed for teachers, parents and 
others interested in nutrition-edu- 
cation programs. Given wide circu- 
lation by General Mills, it was chosen 
for the 1948 International Film Festi- 
val in Edinburgh, Scotland, as an 
outstanding educational documen- 
tary film because of “‘its sincerity, its 
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character, and its conviction on 
realities.” 

In addition to work in 108 schools, 
the University staff set up seminars 
for city or county teachers’ groups, 
carrying a credit of 4 hours weekly. 
And each summer, the University 
has operated 6-week Workshops in 
Nutrition Education, bringing in 
teachers from all over the state (over 
1000 to date), and granting graduate 
or undergraduate credits. 


HOW A PROJECT SPREADS 

Before this project started, nutri- 
tion was taught in some Georgia 
schools in sketchy fashion only. To- 
day, nutrition is taught much more 
thoroughly and effectively all over 
the state. 

The University and the State De- 
partment of Education now accept 


Discussing the important points in planning a good school lunch program, 





nutrition education as a major school 
concern. Elementary teachers in 
Georgia are required to take a course 
in the subject before certification. 

Improvement in the diet-surveyed 
children is noticeable. They are eat- 
ing better—and playing, learning and 
working better. 

And the influence spreads. Re- 
quests for information come in a 
steady flow to the University. 


MUCH INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


Across the country, interest in 
school nutrition-education programs 
is growing. Has it reached your 
school? Much helpful information on 
teacher education, classroom tech- 
niques and teaching materials is 
available to you without charge 
through General Mills. Just mail the 
coupon below. 





GENERAL MILLS Educational Services 


complete devotion to location and 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


I want to know more about nutrition and health educatien—especially teacher 
training. Please send me: 


[ a copy of ‘‘How Can Teachers Teach Better Eating Habits?” 

[ ] a print of the Georgia movie, ‘““The School That Learned to Eat.” 
I will return it within two weeks, and pay postage both ways. 

Preferred date: Second choice: os 


{ | a copy of the 1953 Directory of Summer Workshops in Health 
and Nutrition. 
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edlerdays teaching 
won't do today! 


children are not... 
flint chips 
blank tablets 
or small adults 


A twelve-year-old Wisconsin youngster knows more about 
the earth and its people than Aristotle knew. 


You wouldn’t live in a cave, believe that the sun moves 
around the earth, or use a birch rod to “pound” informa- 
tion into an idle young mind. Of course not. There is no 
excuse for antiquated subject matter or methods in today’s 
schools. 


You owe it to yourself and your students to keep abreast 
of the newest and best in education. The nine State Colleges 
and Stout offer you that opportunity this summer—six 
weeks of classroom, laboratory, and field work to increase 
your value to your school and community. 


Write for a summer bulletin today. 


WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGES 


Classes Begin 


BOUNGIONG: .02.2..0 >= Pee oe oee eee ee June 15 
ARNO oon eee Aen gee a June 15 
1 EES SRR 2 oh rege rater ee nr eee Bae eer June 22 
ERNE a i hes wee June 15 
0 Eee Ra 
IE So oo a ee ce om eee June 15 
MeVeeeMN io. ae see skeen eee June 15 
GENO? 2. as ea eee cece eee June 15 
aid iiiinn ate tek ail bee wee June 15 
MEA 2. cee Seo. bee ee June 22 


Eagle River Ganp ~~... =< -=- June 15—July 18 
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Ropot OW COAL RESEARCH 





es Coal of hve Oil. Government-built demon- 
stration plant to obtain liquid fuels from coal. Some- 
day, these coal derivatives may be our major source 


of gasoline and oil. @ 


‘Research boosts coal production, too, through the 
development of marvelous mining machines. This 
giant auger worms nearly 2 tons of coal a minute 
from a seam and loads it directly onto trucks. 


Research magic turns coal into 200,000 
chemical products. Every day America uses coal in 
hundreds of different forms—in nylon, plastics, per- 
fumes, synthetic rubber, paints, fertilizers, insecticides, 
dyes, “wonder drugs,” 
others. Coal is also an essential ingredient in steel. And 
on top of all this, coal continues to serve as our major 
source of heat, light and power. 


explosives, and thousands of 


Research promises even more from coal. 
Through research, coal is expected to play an even more 
vital role in our future. Most of our liquid fuels may 
someday be extracted from coal. A recently developed 
fuel cell promises to produce electric power directly 
from coal without the use of generators or power plants. 
And a new process for adding hydrogen to coal seems 
to be the key to countless additional marvels. 


BITUMINOUS w COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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The flow of new 
chemicals from 
coal seems never 
ending. Coal tar 
stills, like this 
one, extract chem- 
icals used in mak- 
ing thousands of 
useful products, 







Research makes coal a better product—and more 
economical, too. Research has developed push button 
plants which wash, grade, and prepare coal for each par- 
ticular job. What’s more, marvelous machines enable 
U. S. miners to produce 2 to 20 times more coal per day 
than miners in any other country. America can count on 
the progressive coal industry for its major source of 


economical heat, light, and power far into the future. 
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“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 











# room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- I 
i trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy , 
' learns from the genie the magic of coal. 

For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this i 
a coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational I 
I Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. I 
f (PLEASE PRINT) 7 
1 Name— i 
1 Street i 
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MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
WITH AMERICAN DESK’S 


Ne-lZ ' 


DESK 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY — that’s the keyword which has 





classified AMERICAN DESK UNITS throughout the country. 
Note the PRACTICAL MODERN unit illustrated! It’s 
designed in TWELVE HEIGHTS, for grades ONE through 
TWELVE. It’s beauty is only surpassed by its strength: spot-welded 
_ steel and fine, highly finished multiply tops with birch or maple veneer, 
measuring a workable, wide 18 by 30 inches. Before you plan 


for your classrooms, see this desk at your AMERICAN DESK DEALER! 


V BOOK SHELVES 


‘with the book shelves on CS 






either the right or left hand side. 
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The ANGLE STEEL version 
if you prefer this same desk with 
angle steel legs! 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
811 SOUTH WABASH 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
















Order your ONE — 12 desks ~~ FT 
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The Cover 
We do not know the date this 
photograph of the past presidents 
of the WEA was taken, but it was 
reproduced in the December Jour- 
nal of 1902. 


Calendar of Events 


Apr. 21-23— Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, La Crosse 
Apr. 22—Regional Safety Conference, 
Richland Center 

Apr. 23—Regional Safety Conference, 
Milwaukee 

Apr. 24—25—Wisconsin Home Econom- 
ics Association, Green Lake 

Apr. 24-26—North Central Regional 
Conference of Classroom Teachers, 
Chicago 

Apr. 24—25—Governor’s Conference on 
Children and Youth, Madison 

Apr. 29-30, May 1—Midwest Conven- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Madison 

May 8-9—Wisconsin Elementary Prin- 
cipals Spring Conference, Green 
Lake 

May 10-12—Wisconsin Supervising 
Teachers Association, Green Lake 

May 15-17—Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, Green Lake 

June 28-—July 3—NEA, Miami Beach 

July 8-10—Midwest Junior High School 
Conference, Madison 

Oct. 8-9—North Wisconsin—Lake Su- 
perior Education Association, Su- 
perior 

Oct. 8-9—Western Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, La Crosse 

Oct. 8-9—Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, Eau Claire 

Oct. 2—Southwestern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Platteville 

Nov. 5-7—WEA, Milwaukee . 


WEA Officers for 1953 


President 
CLYDE M. SHIELDS ____-___ Waukesha 
First Vice President 
CLIFFORD S. LARSON _____-__ Wautoma 
Second Vice President 
Mrs. MYRLE ANDERSON ___- Eau Claire 
Third Vice President 
R. W. OSTRANDER ~__-----_ Ellsworth 
Executive Secretary 
@: Eh. PRENSED 220652256... Madison 
Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT —....... Stevens Point 
Executive Committee 
District I 
F. G. MACLACHLAN _____- Park Falls 
District II 
ALMA THERESE LINK __-_----~ Oshkosh 
District III 
A. W. ZELLMER ___. Wisconsin Rapids 
District IV 
LLoyD R. MOSENG __---- —— Racine 
District V 
DONALD UWPSON _____---__-_ Janesville 
District VI 
HELEN M. ELLIOTT _______ Milwaukee 
Past President 
LESLIE W. JOHNSON __----_- Superior 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Presents the Following 


Institutes, Conferences 


and Clinics 


during the 
1953 Summer Session 


(JUNE 26 - AUGUST 21) 











*Three-Week Session for Agricultural Extension Personnel, June 8-26 
*Conference on Alcohol Studies, June 22-26 
*Writers’ Institute, June 26 to August 21 
*School for Workers, June 28 to August 21 
*Proseminar on Family Financial Security Education, June 26 to August 21 
*Modern Language Workshops, June 26 to July 17 
Social Studies Institute on Education for International Understanding, June 29 to July 3 
*Special Four-Week Course for Teachers of Vocational Agriculture, June 29 to July 24 
*School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, June 29 to July 11 
Coordinated Institutes on Guidance, Personnel Services and Health Education, July 1-3 
Social Work Workshop on Case-work with Adolescents, July 6-10 
Conference on Teaching Arithmetic, July 6-7 
*Music Clinic, July 6-26 
Institute on Rural Education, July 6-8 
Midwest Junior High School Conference, July 8-10 
Foreign Language Conference, July 10 
Institute on Literature and Society in Modern Scandinavia, July 11-12 
Institute in the Area of Motor Development, July -13-15 
Conference on Science Teaching in Grades 1-12, July 14-16 
Institute for Superintendents and Principals, July 20-23 
Music Directors’ Conference, July 20-24 
*Institute in Advanced Life Underwriting, July 20-31 
Conference on Music Theory and History, July 21-23 
Audio-Visual Education Institute, July 27-30 
Institute in Business Education, July 27-29 
Conference in the Teaching of English, July 13-15 
Conference for Speech Teachers and Coaches, July 30—August 1 
Institute in Reading, August 3-5 
Institute for Beginning Principals, August 3-6 
Workshop on Principles and Methods of Interviewing, August 3—7 
Institute for Principals of Rural-Urban Community Schools, August 10-13 
Elementary School Music Institute, August 11-13 
Art Education Institute, August 12-14 
*Graduate Study Conference for Accountants, August 24-6 
*School of Banking, August 24—September 5 


* Tuition charged. For special bulletins, address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Education Building Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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Children in Today’s World 


N EARLY September members 

of the National Education 
Week Central Committee met to 
lay the ground work for this 
year’s observance of National 
Education Week. Little did they 
think then that this observance 
would extend to the boundaries 
of the city, and in so doing would 
incorporate the churches, the 
homes, the schools, the  busi- 
nesses, the industries—all of the 
community. 


Telling the Public 


In our case the planning com- 
mittee consisted of representa- 
tives of the PTA, the American 
Legion, the Hamburg School Dis- 
trict, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Ministerial Association, and 
education. It was decided at the 
first meeting that the pattern 
outlined by the National Educa- 


Community Features 


Merrill in 


Miniature 


Kathryn Angelich 
Teacher of English 
Senior High School 
Merrill, Wisconsin 


the groups decided to sponsor 
different days that spark seemed 
to filter into the activity. And, 
when the idea, “Merrill in Minia- 
ture,” was proposed as a cul- 
minating activity, the spark burst 
into a flame of enthusiasm that 
was to include all of the city of 
Merrill within the next two 
months. 

Naturally if this were to suc- 
ceed as planned, the public must 
know of it. Thus began an exten- 
sive publicity program. All pos- 
sible media were used—articles 
in the Merrill Daily Herald gave 
Merrillites detailed reports of all 
plans; Radio Station WLIN, Mer- 
ril, thru spot announcements, 
alerted listeners to the many ac- 
tivities being planned; car win- 
dows displayed placards; bill- 
boards ‘were prepared and 


When all school-minded organizations’ in Merrill 


decided to join in promoting American Education 


Week, educators found it to have lasting public 


relations value. Enthusiasm became contageous. 


tion Association would be fol- 
lowed. The theme, ‘Children in 
Today’s World,’’ would be 
stressed thruout the week by em- 
phasizing their home on Mon- 
day, their heritage on Tuesday, 
their school on Wednesday, their 
country on Thursday, their op- 
portunity on Friday, their future 
on Saturday. The Ministerial As- 
sociation and Catholic Church 
naturally took Sunday; the PTA, 
Monday; the American Legion, 
Tuesday; the schools, Wednes- 
day; the Chamber of Commerce, 
Thursday. It was after each of 
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mounted by the Art Department 
and Manual Training Depart- 
ment; the local theaters showed 
the movie trailer, “Schools for 
Today’s Children,” and the discs, 
“Education—Top Priority” and 
“Search for a Citizen,” were 
played on station WLIN during 
American Education Week. 
National Education Week was 
opened in churches thruout the 
city with congregations being re- 
minded of the importance of the 
church in the education of Chil- 
dren in Today’s World. On Satur- 
day, Mayor G. B. Cotter pro- 


claimed the week of November 
9-15 as National Education Week 
in Merrill. 


Schools in Action 


On Armistice Day, Tuesday, 
November 11, the American Le- 
gion combined its annual ob- 
servance with that of the Junior- 
Senior High Schools. On that, 
both the young and the old cit- 
izens of Merrill mingled on the 
lawn of the Merrill Senior High 
School in honor of the signing of 
the Armistice. “Heritage” was 
the theme of the main speaker, 
L. S. Riemer. A wreath was 
placed on a replica of the tomb 
of the unknown soldier. This was 
followed by playing of taps and 
a gun salute by the VFW Firing 
Squad. 

On Wednesday, representative 
groups of business and industry 
saw their schools in action. Stu- 
dent Council representatives con- 
ducted the tours thru the build- 
ings. Here, thru the open doors 
of all classrooms, visitors could 
see how the school plant and its 
personnel operated on a typical 
school day. 

By Thursday, groups, organi- 
zations, businesses, industries, 
and schools had responded to the 
invitation to participate in ‘“Mer- 
rill in Miniature” in the Junior- 
Senior High Schools. On this 
night about two thousand persons 
gathered to see the series of dis- 
plays, projects, and exhibits pre- 
pared for this unique program. 
Each showed what it contributes 
to the city of Merrill and to the 
education of its citizens. Among 
those represented were the 
schools displaying phases of the 
special fields of education 
afforded on the primary, inter- 
mediate, and secondary levels; 
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the community organizations, 
such as the PTA, the Jaycettes 
and Jaycees, the American Le- 
gion, the 4-H, the Homebound 
Education Organization, the Pub- 
lic Service Corporation, the pa- 
rochial schools, the service or- 
ganizations, the Public Library, 
and the Normal School. 

Among the many unusual dis- 
plays was the one by the three 
districts from the town of Ham- 
burg, an area which had recently 
been attached to Merrill for 
school purposes. In the Senior 
High Library guests could see 
Hamburg in miniature, for here 
were displays showing the stages 
cheese goes thru when being 
manufactured in their factories; 
boxes made in that area; ex- 
amples of ginseng culture and 
farm products exhibited; and 
pelts of mink and fox from ani- 
mals raised on their large fur 
farm. 


Who is TIM? 


Probably the most unique 
among displays was the one in 
the cafeteria in the senior high 
school. “A Sales Manual of a 
Town in a Room” was prepared 
by the Senior Chamber of Com- 
merce! Surrounded by giant 
placards, telling of the diversified 
industries in Merrill, their prod- 
ucts, employment, payroll and 
output, were tiers of tables and 
benches arranged to resemble a 
large pyramid ornamented by 
products of Merrill mills and 
Merrill skills. An additional fig- 
ure of attraction was TIM. 
Guests were asked to submit 
ideas as to the meaning of his 
name. The first person to respond 
with “Trade in Merrill” received 
prizes from the Senior Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“Merrill in Miniature” de- 
picted for the visitors their city 
with the many opportunities— 
educational, cultural, and voca- 
tional—it provides for its citizens 
from infancy thru adulthood. 

Persons who were slow to join 
in the activity soon recognized 
its success, and already inter- 
ested persons of the Chamber of 
Commerce and other community 
organizations are planning for 
next year’s observance, when ac- 
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A New Approach 
For an Annual Visit 


JOAN JANSEN 


English Department 
Berlin High School 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


HY the sudden hustle to get 

things put aside, shelves 
dusted, and new bulletin boards 
displayed? Perhaps, because 
there’s a rumor the State Depart- 
ment will be visiting soon? Yes, 
each year as the time approaches 
for State supervision in our 
schools we teachers cringe and 
wonder what to expect. 

This year at Berlin we felt 
nothing of the tension of plans to 
prepare for a visit, but we were 
all busy getting our questions and 
problems in order so that we 
could take advantage of the State 
Department counseling and 
advice. 

The idea originated when Rus- 
sell Mosely, high school state su- 
pervisor, chose Green Lake 
County to work with him in set- 
ting up a program of consulta- 
tion and guidance, rather than 
merely supervision for the 
schools. All the teachers of Green 
Lake County met last spring to 
correlate ideas and as a result of 
that meeting on February 23-24, 
Berlin conducted this new ex- 
periment, 


As another part of our Inserv- 
ice Training program, the plan 
gave us an opportunity to consult 
with representatives concerning 
our problems. 

We reserved a half-day for 
group meetings, organized to 
cover certain problem areas; lan- 
guage arts, social studies, phys- 





tivities will extend not only to 
the boundaries of this city but to 
the towns in the surrounding 
area. 

This was indeed a big step 
toward good public relations. 
Here the school was the pro- 
moter of activity, which incor- 
porated homes, churches, busi- 
nesses, and industries—the entire 
community of Merrill. 


ical science and mathematics, and 
vocational fields. 


Sinee September each group 
has had a series of meetings to 
plan and organize the questions 
and problems common to them. 
With the help of Leona Fischer, 
Irene Newman, Wm. Kahl, and 
Walter Senty of the State Depart- 
ment, and Clifford Liddle of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Earl 
Hutchinson of Wisconsin State 
College, Oshkosh, we felt an at- 
tempt had been made to answer 
our questions. If they were not 
solved completely, at least the dis- 
cussion made us aware of similar 
problems existing in other 
schools. 


Subjects for Discussion 


Four general questions were 
discussed in all groups: individual 
differences, grade placement of 
subject matter, the retarded pu- 
pil, and methods of motivation. 

Following our panel discussions 
in each area, a general meeting 
was held to hear the findings of 








. putting shelves in order .. . 


each group and a general sum- 
mary of the progress and worth 
of such a meeting discussed. 

I think the teachers of Berlin 
all agree the meeting was a very 
worthwhile and welcome culmina- 
tion of their efforts to study the 
existing curriculum and in time 
to revise it. 

Already our program has re- 
sulted in inquiries about the pos- 
sibilities of continuing study in 
evening classes. 

Carl Wolf, superintendent, 
commented on the program say- 
ing, “One of the most noticeable 
results of the program is the im- 
provement in the outlook of the 
teachers toward problems which 
before seemed impossible to solve. 
Also apparent is the feeling of 
belonging to a group, where ‘team 
work’ is the important factor.” 


April 1958 
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In order to better understand the culture and 


customs of other countries and to be better 


qualified for our position of world leadership, your 


WEA Representative Assembly urges the teaching of 


Foreign Language 


rx Ne 


Elementary School 


Ruth Cortell 
International Relations Committee 


AST fall your Representative 
Assembly approved an Inter- 
national Relations Committee 
resolution concerning the teach- 
ing of foreign languages in the 
elementary school. It read as fol- 
lows: 

Believing that to understand and to 
appreciate the culture and customs of 
other countries, it is essential to know 
their languages; and, believing that it 
is easier to learn and to remember a 
foreign language at an early age, we 
recommend that the teaching of for- 
eign languages in the elementary 
schools be encouraged to as great an 
extent as possible. 


Now that this principle has be- 
come an important part of the 
philosophy and policy of our as- 
sociation, it seems important that 
our members should understand 
the thinking of the committee 
which prompted the resolution. 
This is well illustrated in an arti- 
cle entitled, “Foreign Languages 
and World Affairs,” which ap- 
peared in the NEA Journal for 
October, 1952, written by Earl J. 
McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Dr. McGrath, attending one of 
the many international confer- 
ences in which so many Ameri- 
cans now must participate, be- 
came intensely aware of the in- 
adequacies of Americans in the 
understanding and use of foreign 
languages and of the far greater 
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superiority of our foreign neigh- 
bors in this respect. He sees the 
United States now in a position 
of leadership in world affairs, 
with our old ways of preparing 
for participation in complex in- 
ternational matters just not good 
enough. There is urgent need of 
ability to understand and respect 
other peoples and to become con- 
scious of the full meaning of 
membership in another national 
group of people. Early study of 
foreign languages will extend 
horizons and foster desirable at- 
titudes. One reason why our 
neighbors are more proficient in 
foreign language use is that the 
study of such languages is not 
delayed until high school. It be- 
gins much earlier. 


Young children learn easily 
and_ idiomatically. When they 
start early, they have a greater 
length of time for becoming more 
proficient in speaking and read- 
ing. Dr. McGrath has some sug- 
gestions that might be used by 
the elementary school. High 
school teachers might be called 
in on a part-time basis, or where 
they are not available, graduate 
students or teacher-training stu- 
dents from nearby institutions 
might be procured. He does not 
suggest that foreign language 
study be required but that the 
opportunity be offered for as 


many children as possible. He 
would emphasize the spoken lan- 
guage, make maximum use of 
modern devices and methods, and 
relate the study to other subjects 
in the curriculum. 


Mario Pei, in his The Story of 
Language, a book well worth the 
reading time of any teacher, has 
this to say: 


If there is one thing on which all 
schools are agreed, it is that the best 
way to learn languages is from birth, 
or as close to it as possible. The ex- 
perience of bilingual or polylingual 
countries like eastern Canada, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland and many border 
regions of Europe bears out this con- 
tention. The ability of young children 
to imitate and reproduce sounds, words 
and phrases is unparalleled in later 
life, when habits have become set... . 
Encouraging steps in this direction 
have been taken in some of our south- 
western States, like New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California, where in many 
elementary schools both English and 
Spanish are taught on a basis of parity 
from kindergarten on. In Texas, the 
same two languages are imparted from 
the third to the eight grade to over a 
quarter of a million children. The child 
who grows up in a bilingual atmos- 
phere usually retains his two or more 
‘native’ languages for life, and speaks, 
understands, reads and writes them 
with equal facility. This system of lan- 
guage learning is even more prevalent 
abroad. The Soviet Union, to cite one 
example, teaches English to seven- 
year-olds via the Mother Goose rhymes, 
from which the students later graduate 
to Tennyson and Shakespeare.* 


Mr. Pei warns that there is no 
royal road or short cut to lan- 
guage learning. The way to per- 
fection is long and arduous, but 
he has some suggestions to help 
simplify the problem: 


1. Learn as early in life as possible. 

2. Learn basic grammar first. Don’t 
be a perfectionist. Learn to speak 
from the outset. 

3. Use revised high frequency word 
lists based on conversational oc- 
currence, not on literary models. 

4. Use lists of ready-made phrases 
and expressions commonly used. 
Repeat and memorize these for 

self-confidence. 

. Put pupils on their own in imagi- 
nary life-like situations, the only 
requirement being that they make 
themselves understood. Have no 
inhibitions, no restraints, no holds 
barred, provided that semantic 
transfer is accomplished. 


uu 


*Mario Pei, The Story of Language, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., New York, 1949, 
page 420. 
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LYMAN C. DRAPER 


Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


William B. Hesseltine and Larry Gara 
University of Wisconsin 


YMAN C. DRAPER had won 
national reputation as a his- 
torian and collector of historical 
documents before Wisconsin vot- 
ers elected him State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in 
the fall of 1857. As a historian 
and corresponding secretary of 
the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, Draper won plaudits 
for his thoroughness, exactness, 
and administrative efficiency. He 
brought these traits to the school 
superintendency. 

Three achievements character- 
ized Superintendent Draper’s re- 
gime. As a result of difficulty 
growing out of Bible reading in 
the Watertown schools, Draper 
wrote a well circulated and influ- 
ential four-page circular in which 
he supported the practice of Bible 
reading and non-sectarian reli- 
gious instruction in the public 
schools. Draper’s second note- 
worthy act as State Superintend- 
ent was to promote the idea of 
state support for school libraries 
and to persuade the state legisla- 
ture to subsidize school libraries 
in Wisconsin. After his victory 
Draper confided to his friend 
Henry Barnard that he had “man- 
ufactured a public sentiment,” 
and to accomplish his purpose he 
had “worked incessantly, wrote 
committee reports, editorials in 
our newspapers—and talked, 
talked, talked.” 

The third, and most significant 
product of Lyman Draper’s work 
was the Tenth Annual Report on 
the Condition and Improvement 
of the Common Schools and Edu- 
cational Interests of the State of 
Wisconsin. The 398-page volume 
was twice as long as any previous 
school report. It was the most 
elaborate report of a govern- 
mental agency yet made in Wis- 
consin. Draper opened the volume 
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with a survey of school statistics. 
He reported that of Wisconsin’s 
264,078 children, only 167,110 of 
them attended the state’s 3,482 
schools. One-third of the schools 
were log buildings, and the aver- 
age school term for the state was 
only five and three-fifths months 





Courtesy Wis. Hist. Soc. 
LYMAN C. DRAPER 


State Superintendent 
1858-1860 


a year. “Nearly a hundred thou- 
sand children” in Wisconsin, 
pointed out Draper, were “grow- 
ing up in ignorance.” 

Next, Superintendent Draper 
presented elaborate details of the 
management of money from sales 
of school lands, and made strong 
pleas against diverting school 
funds for other purposes. He de- 
plored Wisconsin’s diverting part 
of the school fund into the state’s 
drainage fund, and predicted that 
for the coming year only seventy- 
two cents would be available for 
each child of school age. “Every 
dollar abstracted from the School 
Fund,” claimed Draper, “under 
whatever plea, will yet have to be 
replaced with more than com- 
pound interest, or ignorance, vice 


and crime will be the penalty of 
our children.” 

Draper included his arguments 
for moral and religious instruc- 
tion and for school libraries in 
his annual report. He listed 13 
special benefits of school libraries, 
reprinted quotations from Henry 
Barnard and other authorities, 
and furnished detailed evidence 
of the benefits from school libra- 
ries in other states. Draper 
claimed that school libraries 
would diminish crime, cultivate 
“habits of refinement and polite- 
ness,” eradicate “vicious habits,” 
and improve teacher training. 

Teacher training received more 
than incidental notice in Draper’s 
report. He prophesied new prog- 
ress resulting from Henry Bar- 
nard’s connection with the state’s 
Normal Schools, which he consid- 
ered “the most important event 
that has occurred in our educa- 
tional history—if not indeed, the 
most important... in the his- 
tory of the State.” He requested 
state aid for teachers’. institutes, 
and praised the virtues of female 
teachers. Draper maintained that 
women possessed an “affectionate 
disposition, an exhaustless pa- 
tience, .. . a ready adaptation to 
circumstances,” and were there- 
fore “eminently fitted to mould 
the impressible minds of youth.” 

But good teachers were not 
enough. Draper argued for graded 
schools and state scholarship, for 
a statewide system of county su- 
perintendents, and the replace- 
ment cf the district school sys- 
tem with a township system. He 
urged concentration of the man- 
agement of the State University, 
normal schools, and to an extent 
the common schools, under a sin- 
gle State Board of Education. 
These and other administrative 
reforms were persuasively pre- 
sented in the lengthy report. 
Draper and his followers gave 
wide circulation to the report and 
its completeness impressed 
friends of education all over the 
country. Newspapers praised it 
in extravagant terms and Horace 
Mann, the true founder of the 
public school movement, wrote 
that Draper had “presented the 
most persuasive and effective ar- 
gument for education that has 
ever been offered to the world.” 


April 1953 
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Which way does the WIND BLOW in 
your association's PUBLIC RELATIONS? 





How do you feel about your PR program? 


TARTLING information on 

the status of Public Relations 
programs and activities in local 
teacher organizations has been 
revealed recently by a study con- 
ducted by the Public Relations 
Committee of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association. Seventy of the 
210 locals in the state participated 
in the study by responding to a 
PR status inventory entitled, 
“Which Way Does the Wind 
Blow?” 

Reports from large, medium, 
and small sized school systems 
were unanimous in pointing out 
the lack ef teacher interest and 
enthusiasm for public relations 
activities. The inference is gained 
that the tasks of improving the 
school and community relations 
are necessary and worthwhile, but 
let someone else worry about it. 


PTA Outstanding 


The Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion received a unanimous bow as 
the most outstanding community 
organization for assisting in 
school public relations activities. 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, and simi- 
lar service clubs rated the second 
most helpful community group in 
helping to promote information 
and understandings about schools 
and education. Chambers of Com- 
merce, church groups, and study 
groups came next in order. 

Radio stations thruout the state 
were commended in the report for 
public service time donated for 
school public relations program 
features. Medium sized school sys- 
tems (50 to 150 teachers) appear 
to make the greatest use of radio 
in public relations activities with 
school planned programs. 
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About half of the small and 
medium sized school systems have 
any planned and organized public 
relations programs. Three-fourths 
of the large systems indicated a 
planned program of public rela- 
tions. Five of them reported a 
public relations department or 
specially trained personnel for or- 
ganizing and promoting informa- 
tion for improving school and 
community relations. 

Organized and planned efforts 
in public relations among Wiscon- 
sin schools appear to range from 
none to highly organized and well 
planned programs. Schools with 
better programs indicated prob- 
lems of communication, improv- 
ing PR materials and activities, 
extending community contacts, 
and intensifying PR efforts. 

Committee responsibility ap- 
peared to be the universal pattern 
for public relations activities. 
Most schools appoint members to 
the committee. Persons with spe- 
cial qualifications and assets for 
public relations work are most 
likely to be appointed for service 
on the PR committee. 


PR Practice 


Small school staffs are more 
likely to produce and prepare 
news stories and releases, while 
newspaper reporters cover and 
report the school news in larger 
communities. News pictures of 
activities follow the same pattern. 
Smaller schools rely on more du- 
plicated materials, while larger 
schools print more PR materials. 

Less than one-fourth of the 
schools polled reported any use of 
lay advisory groups to provide 
two-way communication between 


T. J. Jenson 


Chairman, Public Relations Committee 
Wisconsin Education Association 


the schools and the community. 
However, some systems employed 
public forum techniques on school 
problems, and lay participation in 
school building problems. None of 
the small or medium sized schools 
reported the use of opinion polls 
to obtain public relations contacts 
with elements of the community 
or the students. 

The report indicates that the 
larger the school system the bet- 
ter the chances are for newspaper 
coverage of school board meetings 
and deliberations. A large major- 
ity of schools reported excellent 
relations with the local news- 
papers and editors. Three-fourths 
of the schools indicated that the 
newspaper looks to the schools 
for news. However, less than half 
of the reporting schools indicated 
that effective news channels had 
been established. 

Observations on school public 
relations programs in general in- 
dicated that current efforts are 
only fairly satisfactory. Improve- 
ment in PR programs and activi- 
ties is desired by school systems 
in all size categories. 

The purpose of the study of 
Public Relations activities among 
locals, as anneunced by the Wis- 
consin Education Association, was 
to obtain an overall view of local 
public relations activities, organi- 
zation, techniques, and problems 
in order to provide a basis for 
practical aids and to stimulate 
better PR programs in local situa- 
tions. A committee of the Wis- 
consin Education Association has 
been given the assignment of 
studying the inventory returns 
and preparing materials that will 
assist locals with PR efforts. 
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WEA Original Song Composition Contest 
$300 Prize to a Wisconsin Composer 


HE Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation is celebrating its 
Centennial this year. Some Wis- 
consin composer will write the 
song to be used as a theme song 
for the WEA. In having his or 
her song selected as the winning 
composition this composer will 
earn the $300 prize to be awarded 
by the Association. The contest is 
being administered by the Wis- 
consin School Music Association 
for the WEA and is open to any 
citizen of the state of Wisconsin. 
Officers of the Wisconsin School 
Music Association are President 
Roger Hornig, Lincoln High 


y 


School, Wisconsin Rapids; State 
Contest Chairman Fred Leist, 
High School, Oshkosh; Executive 
Secretary Henry Wegner, 210 
State Street, Madison. Special 
recognition will be given the 
awardee at the November WEA 
convention. 

Judges for the event will be 
Paul G. Jones, choral director at 


the University of Wisconsin; 
Merion Johnson, choral director 
at the Wisconsin State College, 
Milwaukee; and Bernardt West- 
lund, choral director at Milton 
College. It is hoped that interest 
among amateur and professional 
musicians thruout the state will 
be high and that creative music 
activity will be stimulated to pro- 
duce an outstanding work. 


General Rules to Govern 

Writing of Theme Song 

1. An original song must be 
written for voice and piano. 

2. The form of the song is up 
to the discretion of the composer. 

3. The lyrics may or may not 
be written by the composer. 

4. The winning song will serve 
as a theme song for the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association. 


SONG CONTEST RULES 
Contest Closes August 1, 1953 


— 


. The competition is open to any citizen of the State of Wisconsin. 


2. A composer may submit only one work. 
3. No work submitted may previously have been published, copyrighted or 


awarded any prize. 


4. If the lyrics of the song are not written by the composer, the composer 
must send along with the entry blank a signed statement giving full 
permission for use of these lyrics in the song, whether the lyrics are 


copyrighted or not. 


or 


. Manuscripts must be legibly written in black ink, or clearly reproduced 


from legibly written master copies. 

6. Manuscripts must be submitted only to the Executive Secretary of the 
Wisconsin School Music Association. Each entry must be accompanied 
by an official entry blank (obtainable from the State Contest Chairman 
or the Executive Secretary of the Wisconsin School Music Association; 
the true name of the composer must not appear on the manuscript. 


bee | 


. Entries must be postmarked no later than midnight, August 1, 1953, 


to be eligible for the competition. They must be sent prepaid to: Henry 
Wegner, Executive Secretary, Wisconsin School Music Association, 210 


State Street, Madison 3, Wis. 


8. Postage for the return of manuscripts must be enclosed with the entry 
blank. Entries will be returned at the close of judging. While reason- 
able caution will be exercised, the Wisconsin School Music Association 
cannot assume any responsibility for damage to or loss or destruction 
of, any entry. Entrants are urged to retain a copy of each work 


submitted. 


9. If in the opinion of the judges no composition merits an award, none 


will be given. 


10. The decision of the judges will be considered final. 
11. The winning composition becomes the property of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association which has the full and complete option of obtaining 


copyright privileges. 





WEA Audit Report for 1952 


LETTER from Kellogg, Houghton and Tap- 

lick, certified public accountants, explains the 
WEA financial report which was presented to the 
Executive Committee at its January meeting. The 
entire letter will be printed and distributed to the 
delegates at the annual meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly in November. 

The last two paragraphs of the letter tell and 
summarize the most significant items in the annual 
financial report: 

“The statement of the income and expense for 
the year ending December 31, 1952, Exhibit “C”, 
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reflects total income of $129,172.16, total expenses 
of $109,111.24, and an excess of income over ex- 
pense of $20,060.92. 

“Total income in 1951 at $129,006.37 was almost 
exactly the same as in 1952. However, the expense 
total for 1952 was more than $20,000.00 higher 
than in 1951. Major factors in this increase were 
the payments of $7,500.00 and $2,200.00 to the Re- 
tirement Reserve Fund and Life Membership Fund 
respectively, and increases of more than $7,000.00 
and $3,000.00 respectively in the cost of Research 
and Public Relations and salaries and wages.” 


April 1953 
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BALANCE SHEET—EXHIBIT “A” 
December 31, 1952 (Cash Basis) 


Assets 
Cash in Bank—Exhibit “B” ---_ $ 58,526.82 
Cash in Bank—Life Membership 
Savings Account —_-------- 2,421.20 
Cash in Bank—Retirement Re- 
BORUG (ete. cc 1,581.45 


Securities Owned—At Market 
Value 12-31-52—Schedule 


Ad: 
U. S. Govt. Bonds__$102,514.38 


Other Securities___-_ 3,380.00 105,894.38 


Wis. Journal of Edu- 
cation—At Nomi- 





nal Value —____- 1.00 
Equipment — Secre- 
tary’s office ~__-_ $ 7,351.09 
Less: Reserve for 
Depreciation ---_ 4,680.53 2,670.56 
gr a a tee a $166,095.41 
Liabilities 


None—Records kept on a cash basis 





Net Worth 
WEA Life Membership Account -____------- $ 2,421.20 
WEA Retirement Reserve Fund —~_____----_- 1,581.45 
WEA General Account Balance, 
samuary 1, 1062 =... $141,607.55 
Excess of Income over Expense 
1952—Exhibit “C” ________ 20,060.92 
$161,668.47 
Adjustments of Secu- 
rities to Market 
Value: 
Variation between 
cost and market— 
Jan. 1, 1962 = $ 1,855.65 
Variation between 
cost and market— 
Dec. 31, 1952 _-_-__ 1,431.36 424.29 
Total General Account ~-------~----~~-- 162,092.76 
Totel ING@t Webel S42. Seu as $166,095.41 


TREASURER’S RECORDS—EXHIBIT “B” 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
Year Ended December 31,1952 


Balance in Bank, January 1, 1952 __-_---___ $ 53,350.40 
Add Receipts: 
Received from Secretary -_-. $142,610.40 
Interest on U. S. securities___ 2,280.35 
Income on other securities__ 179.40 
Membership sales at conven- 
COR ee ewok ce eee 2,328.00 
Sales of U. S. Treasury notes 9,890.63 
a 157,288.78 
EGUNE. TROON io ee $210,629.18 
Deduct Disbursements: 
Total of checks #7819 to #9483 inclusive 
issued pursuant to orders from the Sec- 
ROUREY: 30ers 157,112.36 
Bal. in Bank, Dec. 31, 1952—Exhibit “A” ---_ $ 53,526.82 
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SECRETARY’S RECORDS—EXHIBIT “C” 
Statement of Income and Expenses (Cash Basis) 
Year Ended Dec. 31, 1952 


Income 

Memberships and Subscriptions__ 
Interest on U. S. Gov- 

ernment Bonds_ $ 2,280.35 
Less: Accrued In- 
terest on Bonds 





$119,544.96 





| 278.48 2,001.87 
Income on Other Securities —_- 179.40 
Teachers Materials Sold _____- 1.45 
Refunds and Cancelled Checks __ 21.32 
National Education Association— 

Half Cost of Stevens Point 

NASI ek 1,030.14 
Milwaukee Auditorium Board __ 6,393.02 

Total Income Rae ee eee ee 
Expense 
President’s Travel Expense ____ $ 1,252.48 
Treasurer’s Salary and Expense_ 1,164.61 
Executive Committee Expense __ 1,365.66 
Secretary’s Office Expense: 
Secretary’s Salary. $ 9,750.00 
Secretary’s Travel 
Expense —_____ 1,488.90 
Office Salaries— 
Fall time: ._...... 30,441.53 
Office Salaries— 
Part Time —..... 1,184.23 
Rent Pani —....... 2,978.00 
Office Supplies and 
Expense --_-~-- 1,475.20 
Lo CS es 842.98 
Telephone and Tele- 
Cl” ae 711.00 
Subscriptions —__- 56.30 
rns — 733.00 
Depreciation of Of- 
fice Equipment__ 362.48 
Other Expense ___ 155.07 50,178.69 
Convention Expense ___________ 10,543.47 
NEA—Dues and Expense ______ 2,346.61 
Wis. Journal of Education: 
Ad. Space Sold -~ $17,947.51 
Printing _$19,954.14 
Postage — 920.93 
Other Ex- 
pense — 1,236.08 22,111.15 4,163.64 
LE | a a 6,292.87 
Heading Circle .................... 394.79 
Refunds of Memberships and Sub- 
PEAR ss ees, 762.30 
Research and Public Relations __ 11,106.79 
Subsidies—Wisconsin District 
Education Associations —_-_ 2,909.10 
Locals Consultant Travel ~___-- 2,104.50 
Federal Social Security Tax ___- 427.62 
Unemployment Insurance—State 
SRG WOMGEON <r e 70.98 
Secretary’s Office Staff Annuity 
[i SO a eee nee 1,176.00 
Payments to Retirement Reserve 
J OS ee a sere ee 7,500.00 
Legal Counsel —................. 900.00 
Actuarial Service ~......___-___ 1,800.00 
Payments to Life Membership 
a ene aeae 2,200.00 
Miscellaneous Expense -------~- 451.13 
TRE Te os is oe cs 109,111.24 

Excess of Income over Expense—Ex- 
ete “AP Wa tee eee 
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Since the beginning of time teachers have been 


giving advice to the younger generation. Although 


the method and content of the counsel have changed 


to some extent over the years we 


will probably all agree that McMynn’s 


Century Old Advice 
Is Good Today 


OHN G. McMYNN has influ- 

enced education in Wisconsin. 
In the early records of the asso- 
ciation we find him listed as one 
of the eight original educators 
who met at the Capitol in Madi- 
son on July 12, 1853, to organize 
the Wisconsin State Teachers As- 
sociation. After the constitution 
was adopted on July 13 and 
signed by the members present 
the first order of business was 
the election of officers. McMynn 
was promptly chosen first presi- 
dent. 


Career in Education 


Following the president’s ad- 
dress at the second state meeting 
held in the Court House in Madi- 
son, August 9, 1854, the first 
action was the introduction of a 
resolution which read, “Resolved, 
That the educational interests of 
this state demand the immediate 
establishment of an Educational 
Journal.” After the reelection of 
McMynn on the second day of 
the meeting the association se- 
lected a committee of editors, 
which included McMynn, with 
authority to enter negotiations 
with the founders of the Wiscon- 
sin Educational Journal of Janes- 
ville to acquire the publication 
right for the teachers associa- 
tion. The committee of editors 
forthwith chose McMynn “princi- 
pal Editor” and gave him power 
“to contract with responsible men 
for the printing and publication 
of the Journal—two thousand 
copies, not inferior in style and 
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workmanship to the “Rhode Is- 
land Schoolmaster.” It was in 
March 1856 that the association 
officially assumed the publication 
of the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

McMynn’s enthusiasm for pro- 
fessional organizations to pro- 
mote the welfare of education 
and of teachers was equaled only 
by his unbounded interest in 
teaching. After graduating from 
Williams College in Massachu- 
setts in 1848 he began teaching 
in September of that year in a 
private school in Southport (now 
Kenosha). When the public school 
system was organized in 1849 he 
was employed by the schools of 
Southport and “did the work for 
which he will long be remem- 
bered as a strong and thorough 
public school teacher.” In 1853 
he accepted the principalship of 
the Racine High School where he 
remained until 1861. While there 
he established “the reputation of 
having the best high school and 
the most efficient school system 
in the state.” 


Advice to Racine High 


It was in that position that he 
presented the following address 
to the students, giving them ad- 
vice, which, if followed, would 
make their school life more prof- 
itable and their adult life more 
successful. 

My young friend: You are wel- 
come as a member of our school. 
Your progress by virtue and 
knowledge will depend less upon 


John G. McMynn 


our efforts than upon your own. 
We shall endeavor faithfully to 
discharge our duties and _ shall 
hope that you will as faithfully 
perform yours. 

A few months may determine 
your destiny. If good habits are 
formed life may be useful, hon- 
orable and therefore happy; if 
bad habits are formed life must 
be useless, disgraceful, miserable. 
Tardiness will impede your prog- 
ress, disturb the quiet of the 
school room, and prevent the for- 
mation of punctuality—the life 
of business, and a characteristic 
of honest men. 

Irregularity of attendance will 
prevent your progress. A course 
of study is like a chain; if a les- 
son is lost a link is wanting, the 
chain is imperfect. The loss of a 
single recitation may prevent you 
from understanding many subse- 
quent lessons. 

Communication during school 
hours is the principal cause of 
what is unpleasant in the school 
room; it is unnecessary and an- 
noying. You are therefore re- 
quested to entirely abstain from 
it, unless authorized by the 
teacher. 

It is hoped that you will not 
defy God, and blast all that is 
beautiful within the sphere of 
your influence, by the use of pro- 
fane or indelicate language. 

You will be expected to bring 
a written excuse for absence, 
dated and signed by a person au- 
thorized to do so, stating length 
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of absence; also for tardiness, or 
occasions when you may be 
wanted at home before the hour 
of dismissal, and we would par- 
ticularly request you not be ab- 
sent on Mondays and Fridays. 


Your own good sense will in- 
duce you to observe neatness of 
person; to hang your hat on the 
hook appropriate to it; to keep 
the floor in the vicinity of your 
desk free from dirt, refuse paper, 
etc.; to avoid spitting on the 
floor; to use no knife for any 
purpose in the school room; to 
have no book in your possession 
without the permission of the 
teacher; to avoid the disgusting 
habit of chewing gum, tobacco, 
etc.; to avoid marking, marring, 
or defacing in any way, a desk 
or any school property; to throw 
no stones, snowballs or missiles 
of any kind in the vicinity of the 
school house; to bring no bows 
and arrows or other dangerous 
playthings to school; to avoid 
buying or selling, giving or tak- 
ing, borrowing or lending, or ex- 
changing anything in the school 
room during school hours with- 
out a teacher’s permission; to 
avoid loud or boisterous talking, 
either in the school room, or in 
going to or returning from 
school; in fine to do all that the 
law of love requires—that law 
that directs that to do to others 
as we would think it right that 
they should do to us. You are re- 
minded that improper conduct on 
your part will disgrace not only 
your parents and teachers, but 
every member of the school. 


Your parents and friends will 
always be welcome, and you will 
please invite them to visit us. 
Thus they will be able to base an 
opinion on their own observation, 
and furnish evidence that they 
are friends of education. You 
have the best wishes of your 
teachers for your success; you 
have the elements of happiness 
and unhappiness under your own 
control. Act wisely; speak truth; 
keep your promise; speak well of 
friends; improve time; shun vain 
amusements; listen not to tale- 
bearers, babblers; in short, love 
God and keep His commandments. 


Truly your friend, 
JOHN G. MCMYNN 
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Why I Chose, TEACHING 


Satisfaction comes to the teacher who sees her contribution 


to the education of children result in creative work. 


HAVE said before that the idea 

of entering the teaching pro- 
fession came to me like a bolt 
from the blue. I just knew, all of 
a sudden, that that was what I 
wanted to do with at least part of 
my life. For the past few weeks 
I have been trying to analyze my 
choice. Why did I choose teach- 
ing? This is the conclusion to 
which I have come. 

When I was very young I 
wanted to be a nurse. As I grew 
older, other professions were con- 
sidered—engineering; I wanted 
very much to enter chemical engi- 
neering—at one time I wanted 
to enter the construction field, to 
build a beautiful modern building 
—to be a foreign correspondent 
for a newspaper and travel and 
inform people at home of the way 
the rest of the world lives—and 
most of al] I have always wanted 
to write a book. I even began 
writing one in 7th grade. But 
when the big’ decision was to be 
made, I*chdse teaching. Why? Be- 
cause my greatest aim in life is 
to help someone. The way which 
would offer the most immediate 
opportunity to do this is to teach. 
I believe teachers play a very im- 
portant part in the growing-up 
of a child. A great deal of respon- 





Courtesy Madison Public Schools 


I have a great deal of faith in students of tomorrow .. . 


Janice Shulka 


Freshman, State College 
Platteville, Wis. 


sibility for the ultimate outcome 
and life of that child lies with his 
teachers. During the most impor- 
tant 12 years of his life, the fate 
of his remaining 50 years is de- 
cided. A child’s character and 
appreciation of finer things are 
moulded by his teachers. 

I have many inferior worldly 
aims in life but I feel that 
whether they ever materialize or 
not is not important. Somewhere, 
somehow I hope thru teaching to 
give someone that little extra 
push which will make him a finer 
person. I hope to see all the things 
I have wanted to do accomplished 
by my students. I have a great 
deal of faith in-the students of 
tomorrow—maybe one of the 
girls in my class will be a nurse 
and a better one than I could have 
been; one of the fellows will enter 
chemical engineering and have a 
much greater capacity for that 
type of work than I ever would 
have had; another boy will cre- 
ate a lovely piece of architec- 
ture more artistically than I ever 
could have; one of my students I 
hope to see travel abroad and 
write back tell- 
ing of his expe- 
riences for all of 
us to read. I still 
hope to write 
that book but if 
I can inspire and 
instill in one of 
my students the 
desire to write a 
book—a_ book 
which would far 
surpass any- 
thing I could 
ever create, I 
will be happy. I 
will have given 
of myself to 
make someone 
else a better 
person than I. 
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The Legislature in March 








ILLS affecting education are 
still coming in. 

Seven of the first Senate bills 
introduced by the Legislative 
Council have been approved by 
both houses. The recodification of 
Chapters 39 and 40 of the school 
statutes was passed without 
change. Clarifications in the laws 
and regrouping them under rea- 
sonable classifications should 
make it easier to locate specific 
subjects. 

The legislature gave speedy 
passage to 2 bills for additional 
school aids for the previous and 
current years to permit full pay- 
ments to districts. At this writing 
measures to provide more tax and 
bonding leeway for the Milwau- 
kee schools seem assured. 

Bills to increase the legal mini- 
mum salaries of teachers, to boost 
the salary schedule of supervising 
teachers, and to appropriate state 
aid to counties in order to in- 
crease the salaries of the super- 
intendents, are in committees. 

Credit the lawmakers for mak- 
ing short work of an attempt to 
cut teacher certificate require- 
ments to one year. However, an- 
other bill to open the teaching 
gates to members of 3 other pro- 
fessions has been introduced. 

Indications are that county 
normal schools will soon be 
county teachers colleges as the 
provision easily passed the 
Assembly. An increased appropri- 
ation for them has been approved 
by the Committee on Joint 
Finance. 

In the rural field there are 
many bills of more or less impor- 
tance, the county school commit- 
tees and referendum subjects re- 
ceiving much attention. 


The hearing on bills to estab- 
lish a University of Wisconsin 
system was tame compared with 
the heat and bitter arguments 
generated by similar legislation 
in previous sessions. Establish- 
ment of a state educational non- 
commercial TV broadcasting sys- 
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tem is contained in 710A. re- 
quested by the Wisconsin Citi- 
zen’s Committee for Educational 
Television. 

Whether or not the teachers’ 
surtax will be integrated with 
normal income tax rates is un- 
predictable at the moment. Argu- 
ments at the hearing disclosed 
surprising testimony from cer- 
tain sources against abolishing it. 
The bill is not directed solely 
toward integration of the surtax 
but a feature of numerous provi- 
sions for simplifying returns and 
modifying exemptions. WEA at- 
titude at the hearing was insist- 
ence upon preserving present 
safeguards for adequate revenues 
to meet the requirements; that 
teachers are apprehensive of any 
changes which might now or in 
the future jeopardize the solvency 
of the retirement system. 


So far 5 bills have been sub- 
mitted to pave the way for cover- 
ing teachers’ liability in case of 
pupil injuries. 353A. has already 
passed the Assembly and 2 others 
have moved along in the Senate. 


WEA retirement bills were 
heard before the Senate Commit- 
tee on March 31 with more than 
100 present. The only opposition 
to any of the 6 bills was against 
the one to change representation 
on the retirement administration 
board. After being reported back 
to the Senate the bills will un- 
doubtedly be sent to the Jt. Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Joint Committee on Finance 
has proposed an amendment to 
the minimum salary bill and re- 
ported it to the Assembly without 
recommendation. The committee 
reduced the minimum for teach- 
ers whose certificate is based on 
a degree to $2600 and established 
2 lower brackets, viz., a minimum 
of $2000 for teachers with 3 
years of professional training and 
$1800 for 2 years of such train- 
ing. The committee refused to set 
limits which would raise present 
salary levels but decided to set a 
floor. 


The state budget bill received 
Senate concurrence on April 1 
and no changes were made. 


“Charters of Freedom” 
HE Archivist of the United 
States has sent us “Charters 

of Freedom.” It is said to be the 
first time in our history that 
readable facsimiles of three great 
documents—The Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, 
and the Bill of Rights—have been 
included in one publication. Ac- 
companying the facsimiles are 
historical backgrounds of each. 
The three documents are, since 
December 15, 1952, on perma- 
nent display in the Exhibition 
Hall of the National Archives. 
This artistically beautiful book- 
let (11” x 14”) can be purchased 
for 25 cents a copy, or 20 cents in 
quantities of 500 or more. Checks 
or money orders should be made 
payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States and sent to Na- 
tional Archives, Washington 25, 
D. C. The Journal believes the 
publication should be in school 
rooms for the reason so magnifi- 
cently expressed upon the back 
thereof. “The Heritage of the 
Past is the Seed that Brings 
Forth the Harvest of the Future.” 


WEA Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting 


Milwaukee, March 6, 1953, 
7:30 P.M. 


Summary 


Accepted the Treasurer’s re- 
port. 

Selected Mrs. Lavella Dane of 
Park Falls to receive the Distin- 
guished School Board Member 
Award. 

Authorized the Locals Commit- 
tee to conduct a Workshop at 
Stevens Point State College. 

Discussed a recommendation 
from the Advisory Commission 
on Teacher Education for the 
publication of a handbook for 
Wisconsin teachers. Action post- 
poned pending receipt of addi- 
tional information. 

The Executive Secretary dis- 
cussed the progress of certain 
bills in the legislature. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 
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Interesting Sidelights 
On Department Visitors 


HE department recently 

played host to a number of 
visitors from the far East—Iia, 
Pakistan, Burma, Hong Kong, 
and Ceylon. 

We in the department are no 
strangers to foreign visitors. In 
fact we have it on good author- 
ity from Washington, D. C. that 
Wisconsin schools probably re- 
ceive more foreign visiting edu- 
cators than any other state. 

Be that as it may, this particu- 
lar group of visitors was one of 
the most interesting groups which 
we have had the pleasure of 
learning to know. 

I suppose it is a commonplace 
that foreigners from approxi- 
mately the same geographical 
location look alike on first ac- 
quaintance. Perhaps we should 
not then have been surprised to 
find out how much these people 
differed not only in physical ap- 
pearance but also in  point-of- 
view. 

Because these visiting teachers 
spent a month in city school sys- 
tems in different parts of this 
state, many of you have no doubt 
met at least one of them. When 






they arrived back in our depart- 
ment after their month of school 
visitation, we had a week in which 
to become better acquainted with 
them. 

Here are some things we noted: 


1. All of them believed strongly in 
democratic education. 


2. Some believed that we had gone 
too far away from _ intellectual 
education toward vocational and 
social education—others liked our 
emphasis. 


3. Some thought that vocational edu- 
cation was the greatest need, to 
come even before general educa- 
tion. (One member asked, with 
some irony and humor, if the best 
way to find out the curriculum in 
a particular classroom was to ask 
the teacher what textbooks he 
used.) 


4. Some thought religious education 
should be closer linked with the 
public schools, others felt our pol- 
icy of separation of church and 
school was better. 


5. All members bore the mark of the 
strong tendencies of nationalism 
which is presently pervading the 
East. 


6. Several members of the group re- 
marked how pleased they were that 
they found no iron curtain of se- 
recy to contend with in America. 
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Seated from left: Sardari Lal Bajaj, India; Peter Dantanaryna, Celon; Daisy Tha 


Moh, Burma; Mir Muhammad Anwar, Pakistan. Standing: Muizz-ud-Din Sheikh, 
Pakistan; Gouri Shanker, India; Ng Kwong Yuen, Hong Kong; Ayoob Doustdar, 


Iran. 
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- Some members showed a strong 
interest in and knowledge of gov- 
ernment as well as education. 


8. A number of the visitors ex- 
pressed the opinion that whereas 
their country had not moved ahead 
sufficiently materially and cultur- 
ally to do it, they believed we in 
our country were in a position to 
set up a thorough-going program 
of free general education from 
kindergarten thru grade 12. 


Superintendents of city schools 
who acted as hosts to our friends 
from the far East were unani- 
mous in commending them for 
evidences of courtesy, friendli- 
ness, interest, and ability. The 
families with whom they lived 
were loath to see them leave. 

Without indulging in senti- 
mentality, one can safely say that 
this group was genuinely inter- 
ested in democratic education, 
that they would try to use what 
they learned for the benefit of 
their people and that they were 
grateful to the Wisconsin people 
for their assistance and _ hos- 
pitality. 


HE constant trek of foreign 

visitors to our country and to 
our state is a challenge to us. Are 
we meeting our full responsibility 
as hosts? 

We assume, and rightly so, 
that we have something to give 
these visitors, America as one of 
the few remaining bulwarks of 
freedom can point with pride to 
its way of life, to its democratic 
educational system. If we in- 
clude, besides freedom, the physi- 
cal resources to carry an educa- 
tional program capable of main- 
taining the best she has to offer, 
America stands alone in the © 
world. 

It is easy for us to dazzle 
foreigners by facilities and pro- 
grams so far overshadowing 
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their own. But does this give 
them the real help they need? 
Perhaps we need to adopt more 
fully the spirit of the “Point 
Four” program. As we work with 
foreigners possessing a desire for 
a genuine democratic education 


system, maybe we should ask 
ourselves these questions. 


4. Of the things the visitors are do- 
ing at home, which seem to have 
most promise? Can we encourage 
them on progress already made? 


We as American educators are 
certainly not offering visitors a 
stone when they ask for bread, 
but are we sure we are not offer- 
ing them cake when they need 


1, At what point have the foreign bread? 
visitors arrived in their educa- * 


tional program at home? 
2. What do we have in our program WEA Delegates to 
Miami Beach NEA 


which will be of most use to them 
The Journal is pleased to pre- 


where they are? 
3. Which of the things we have to 
sent the names of WEA delegates 


offer are most important to the 
visitors now? In the near future? 


Grimace or Grin | 
Are You a Different Person in the Summer? 


RE you a different person when summer vacation rolls | 
around? Does the frown you have been wearing since last | 
September suddenly disappear when you turn the key in the lock 
that last day? When people meet you during vacation do they 
comment to your friends on your pleasing personality? If so, 
perhaps it is time to take stock of yourself. Come September, 
take that summer personality into the classroom and watch it 
pay dividends. 

Or is the shoe on the other foot during the summer? Are | 
you the student dependent upon the teacher’s mood and skill? | 
How grateful we are to the teachers who take a kindly interest || 
in our work; who sit down with us to plan so that we make the 
most of the summer’s study and also offer constructive criticism 
and suggestions. Have you come away from a summer session 
with a let down feeling of not having accomplished much? If so, 
resolve now not to let that happen to your students next fall. 

Or are you going to work at another job where you meet 
the adult public each day? Is your approach the same? Do you 
show them the same kind of consideration you show your 
classes? Children are future adults, you know. 

Or are you going to travel near and far where you meet 
people from different sections of our great country or a foreign 
land? Will you proudly carry the story of our profession with 
you, will you hide your light under a bushel? It is a real chance 
to tell our story to people in other walks of life. 

Or is it just a “fun” summer with plenty of rest, a game 
of golf, a swim, a picnic, a short trip, or a visit? If so, you have 
a splendid chance to store up vitality and pep for the year ahead. 

If you are a different person in the summer time let’s take 
that person by the hand and gently lead him into the classroom 
next September and let’s keep him there all year. Let these words 
be your motto. 

“I saw tomorrow look at me 
Thru little children’s eyes 


And thought how carefully we would teach 
If we were wise.” 


EMMA J. ERICKSON 

WEA Public Relations Committee 
Franklin School 

La Crosse, Wis. 
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to the NEA. District delegates 
are: 

District I 
WILLIAM E, STANSELL, Superior 
JENNIE L. WEBSTER, Eau Claire 


District II 
VIVIAN MARSH, Sheboygan 
Mrs. BERNADINE TETZLAFF, Sheboygan 


Falls 
District III 
KURT SCHOENOFF, Baraboo 
P. M. VINCENT, Stevens Point 


District IV 


DONALD Korpbus, Beaver Dam 
ANDREW MAGYAR, Mayville 


District V 
C. M. BARNARD, Portage 
KERMIT FRATER, Madison 


District VI 

ESTHER KAMPINE, Milwaukee 
ETHEL MOLNAR, Milwaukee 

In addition to these the Execu- 
tive Committee appointed Presi- 
dent Clyde M. Shields, Ex-Presi- 
dent Leslie Johnson, NEA Direc- 
tor S. R. Slade, Alma Therese 
Link, member NEA Resolutions 
Committee, and O. H. Plenzke, 
Executive Secretary, WEA. 


*¥ 


Correction in WEA 
Constitution 


Several amendments were made 
to the WEA Constitution by the 
Representative Assembly at Mil- 
waukee, November 6. Although 
all changes were recorded in the 
official minutes, one did not ap- 
pear in the Constitution which 
was printed in the February 
Journal. In Article V, Section 5, 
Duties of Officers, Line 42, the 
sentence should read, “The Exec- 
utive Committee shall declare 
that a vacancy exists in any Ex- 
ecutive Committee District when 
the executive committee member 
from that district accepts full 
time educational employment in 
another Executive Committee 
District. The Executive Commit- 
tee shall fill by appointment all 
vacancies in any office of the asso- 
ciation occurring after the annual 
meeting, but such appointees shall 
serve only until the general elec- 
tion held at the annual meeting 
next following such appoint- 
ment.” The words “have power 
to,” which were in the proposed 
constitution submitted by the 
WEA Constitution Committee, 
were deleted by action of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 
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The WEA Centennial 


URRENT Journals have provided glimpses 

and sketches of the beginning of WEA. We 
hope our readers have enjoyed the backward look. 
We trust that the pictorial spreads convey some 
idea of the days when public schools were 
struggling institutions with none of the attributes 
of modern education. It is the purpose, also, to give 
the WEA its significant time setting in pioneer 
life; to bring into focus the lowly origin and status 
of an organization; to appreciate the indomitable 
will of its founders thru periods of survival to 
eventual size, influence, and prestige. 

The year before WEA was organized there were 
but 86 counties. Vernon and Bayfield counties 
were known as Bad Ax and LaPointe. In 1853 
Washington county was split and Ozaukee county 
came into existence. The changes of a century are 
startling, indeed. 

The officers and committees urge members to 
participate in the Centennial observance. Local 
associations can inject interest not only in the 
state association but in their own associations by 
preparing local histories. Some have already 
done so. 

A complete history of WEA is being assembled 


Publish Your Policies 


OW often must I conduct a fire drill? What is 

the school entrance age? How do I order sup- 
plies? Do I ask the principal or superintendent? 
What are my rights-and responsibilities under the 
continuing contract law? 

Such and similar questions often perplex the 
teacher. Misunderstanding and confusion may 
lead to rifts between the staff and the administra- 
tion. The relationship between the administrator 
and board may be strained in the absence of deter- 
mined policies. Practically all of these difficulties 
can be removed if policies and rules are organized 
and set forth in a handbook for teachers. More- 
over, the plea of ignorance of a rule would have 
no basis. Undoubtedly boards have established 
rules from time to time but unless they are as- 
sembled in package form instead of being scat- 
tered unseen and unknown thru years of proceed- 
ings they lead to more trouble than if they had not 
been established at all. Putting it down in black 


Odd Lot Department 


MACHER salary increases for next year are 
between $150 and $200—Bill to recodify chap- 


’ ters 39 and 40 of school statutes has been passed— 


cconomy and opposition to any bill hiking the 
property tax ever so little meets violent lawmaker 
opposition, the shortage of teachers notwithstand- 
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from source materials and will be published for 
distribution to members early next fall. The 1953 
convention will be the culmination of the cele- 
bration. On Thursday evening there will be pre- 
sented a big pageant—a fast moving song and 
dance spectacle with skits and narrative tracing 
WEA and educational events. Milwaukee Public 
Schools have accepted the responsibility for this 
excellent program and we know when men like 
Lamers and Smith lead off in putting on a stage 
presentation it will be superior. 

The Wisconsin School Music Association is co- 
operating in conducting an original song contest 
described in this issue. 

On the professional side the WEA Council on 
Education will publish at the convention a Charter 
for Education. It is fitting at the beginning of the 
second century that the professional association 
of the state make a pronouncement on what the 
purposes and scope of education: should be. 

There will be other features in connection with 
the convention to make it an occasion which will 
stamp the one-hundreth year as one of rejoicing 
in past accomplishments and charting the future. 


and white gives the whole situation an above- 
board and fair aspect. It will be helpful to new 
board members too. The board may then review 
and change the rules as circumstances require. 

It is to the credit of some city and rural boards 
that they have formulated policies for staffs in 
booklet or outline form, thus forestalling many 
regrettable incidents and contributing to the stabil- 
ity and confidence of the staff. The WEA Welfare 
Committee has during the year collected and 
analyzed the content of handbooks in use in Wis- 
consin Schools. It is the plan of the committee to 
prepare a list of principles, subjects, and day-by- 
day questions which appear therein to be furnished 
to administrators as assistance guides. The com- 
mittee recommends that all schools formulate 
policies and rules to reduce the number of need- 
less disagreements which plague and disrupt the 
orderly operation of the schools. 


ing—Not much doing on the educational front in 
Congress—Federal Security Agency goes out and 
Health, Education, and Welfare put into new De- 
partment—Fred Miller, speaking for NAM, urges 
citizens build buildings, induce teachers into the 
ranks, “for America’s sake.” 
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Well-stocked and equipped libraries ardasent 


Courtesy Milwaukee County Historical Society 7 1 m e & i a 
Here was the “new look” for teachers in 1889. The staff of the school, (now the 
Forest Home Avenue School, Milwaukee), pose with the tools of their profession. 


HOTOGRAPHS reveal the 

changes in the philosophy of edu- 
cation as well as the changes in the 
style of dress and the manner of tak- 
ing pictures during the century since 
the founding of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association. As we look at a 
sample of the few available pictures 
of teachers and classrooms taken 
prior to the turn of the century we 
sense the rigid and formal atmos- 
phere of the schoolroom during the 
early days. 

Although the editorials in the first 
Journals of Education urged the 
teachers to teach the pupils how to 
| Em elf <5 think rather than what to think the 
af tone of the classroom seems to be one 
“m a of authoritarianism rather than one 
Courtesy Wisconsin Historical Society ’ ° 

of democracy. Lessons were assigned 
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As a classroom appeared in Big Falls, Wisconsin, at the turn of the century. The 
atmosphere seems to be one of formality and seriousness on the part of all. 
Here’s an undated picture of the té 
Over the cups a present day faculty exchanges views on a changing curriculum. 
In modern schools democracy in education has taken the place of authoritarianism. 


Courtesy Madison Public Schools 





ries argssential part of every modern school. 


- h a nh g e d Courtesy Milwaukee County Historical Society 
Henry D. Hesse, principal of a Milwaukee school in 1889, keeps an eye on the class. 

and the pupil’s measure of success 

was his ability to memorize what the 

book said long enough to repeat it to 

the teacher at recitation time. 

Whether or not he understood what 

he read and applied to life what he 

understood was incidental. 

Following the concept of the eigh- 
teenth century that all men are cre- 
ated equal, it was assumed that all 
children had equal ability. In 1953 
teachers have a different idea. Indi- 
vidual differences are recognized and 
in up-to-date schools the child is the 
center of interest and attention rather 
than subject matter. 

Modern laboratories, well-prepared 
books, improved administration, and 
better methods of instruction are all 
evidences of progress in education. 


émr and pupils of an Antigo school. 
Courtesy Wisconsin Historical Society 
Courtesy Madison Public Schools 


From all appearances these children are enjoying their days in the classroom. 


Experiments in a science class create student interest in a dynamic world. 


Courtesy Madison Public Schools 








This year-make the 
most of your 
precious holidays... 
















The Case for Fast Writing 


—just write, write and you'll do all right, all right 


AVING trouble with writing? Don’t know what to say? Can’t 

find the right words? Baffled by spelling and punctuation? 
Unable to get things down on paper? In other words, do you have the 
pencil-chewing habit?” 

So begins Rudolf Flesch as he reviews the problems writers and 


| some editors face in putting words on paper. His opening paragraph 











Vacation in 


MICHIGAN 


WATER WONDERLAND 


.- It’s America’s variety vacation- 
land designed by nature to 
give you the besi vacation of 
your life. There’s glorious | 
swimming and fishing... | 
sailing, canoeing, riding ... dancing, golf, | 
i tennis. And, there are historic sites and 

dynamic, industrial cities to be ee 
explored. If you’re seeking ad- 
ditional teacher credits, you'll = 
find the summer courses you 
want at many of Michigan’s eS 
fully-accredited schools—g// near to these 
pleasant vacation diversions. Send the 
coupon for free literature today. 











MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 40, Capitol Building, Lansing 1, Michigan 4 


Please send me your free, full-color booklet & 
“Michigan— Water Wonderland”. 





NAME 





; ADDRESS. 


CITY. ZONE STATE 
Also include the guidebook of the regional tourist 
association indicated below. 


(EAST MICHIGAN 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION 











UPPER PENINSULA 
DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 


(SOUTHEAST MICHIGAN [7] WEST MICHIGAN 
; TOURIST ASSOCIATION TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
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| learning more fun are often found in 
| the special material offered by Journal 


| used in art classes. Included also are 
| special helps in (1) A suggested mini- 


| 4 


is from “A Pencil is Not for Chewing,” published in the March 
Junior Red Cross Journal. 

He says: 

“The only way to write is to write. The secret of writing is 
writing. The cure for pencil-chewing is to stop it. Think about your 
subject, find out about it whatever you can, and when you feel ready 
to write, sit down and write. You can always cut if you’ve written 
too much, but there’s nothing you can do if you’ve written too little; 
you can’t change and fix what isn’t there. 

“If you follow this advice—if you train yourself in the habit 
of writing fast and writing a lot—you will also, in the process, im- 
prove your grammar, your punctuation, your vocabulary, and your 
style. 

“Fast writing makes for good natural usage, while pencil- 
chewing leads you astray into overformal, stilted forms. 

“The same with punctuation. As soon as you start pencil- 
chewing, you get fussy and worry about every comma and every 
period. 

“And another thing, you start worrying about that old devil 
‘sentence fragments,’ watching your sentences until each one of them 
is tidy and complete. Why there is such a widespread prejudice 


| against sentence fragments, I haven’t the slightest idea. I love ’em. 
| They do something for your style. Zip it up like nobody’s business. 
| Like this one here. Or this one. Reads fine, doesn’t it? 


“So my advice is: Write fast, and ringing sentence fragments 


| will issue from your pen. Write slow, worry over every step, and 


nothing will ever interrupt the dull flow of your deadly, complete 


| sentences.” 





8la Michigan-Water Wonderland is a 
16-page booklet containing full color 
photographs and stories of the recrea- 
tion and vacation opportunities found 
in Michigan. Individual sections are 
focused on Michigan’s lakes and 
streams, forests and reminders of its 
historic past and industrial present. 
An inquiry card inserted in the booklet 
provides easy request for information 
on vacation accommodations, highway 
routes, transportation facilities and 
other helpful data. (Michigan Tourist 
Council) 


YOURS... 
for the asking 


The extras that make teaching and 


advertisers. Watch for them. To save 
time, write directly to the advertiser. 
Use the coupon below in ordering sev- 
eral items. 

79a Gold Medal Products is a 30-page 
catalog of the many products to be 


84a Illustrated Folder tells how to 


i ‘ rials for the pri- . ; 
maaan Het GF set maanerians Tot : bridge Lake Michigan in 6 hours be- 


mary and intermediate grades and (2) 
Aids in Guiding Creative Growth. The 
latter is grouped into pre-school and 
primary grades; primary and elemen- 


| tary grades; and junior and senior 
| high school. (Binney & Smith) 


| 80a Railroad Film Directory—New edi- 


tion of illustrated guide to slidefilms 
and motion pictures owned by or re- 
lating to the railroad industry. One 
free copy per teacher. (Association of 
American Railroads) 


tween Milwaukee, Wis. and Muskegon, 
Michigan by ship, with your auto. 
(Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship 
Company) 


77a Summer Tours to Western Won- 
derlands is illustrated in full color. Its 
64 pages are packed with well-organ- 
ized plans for seeing as much of the 
west as you wish to spend in time and 
money. (Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway) 
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14a Posture Posters—set of 7 posters 
designed for use in the classroom to 
assist teachers in maintaining health- 
ful posture. (American Seating Com- 
pany) 


55a Utilization Listing and Where-to- 
Use Guide lists more than 600 Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films. Arranged 
to show suitability of each film accord- 
ing to grade levels and subject areas. 


60a New RCA Victor Educational Rec- 
ord Catalog. Lists and classifies rec- 
ords especially for the elementary 
school music program. Cost 10¢. Cash 
must accompany order for this item. 
(RCA Victor Division) 


85a How to Increase Reading Skill is 
a new 16-page booklet offering new 
ideas, material and techniques for or- 
ganizing a reading program. The five 
basic steps for improving reading are 
well outlined. The techniques suggested 
are useful only above the primary level. 
(Webster Publishing Company) 


86a Directory of Summer Workshops 
in Health and Nutrition. An eight-page 
printed leaflet listing location, sponsor- 
ship, purposes, directing personnel, and 
participant eligibility requirements for 
1953 workshops giving emphasis _ to 
nutrition and health education subject 





You Might Be Interested in Knowing 





Darlington, Wisconsin 
February 12, 1953 


Mr. E, F. Randolph, Supervisor 
Wisconsin Group Offices 

Washington National Insurance Company 
520 Tenney Building 

Madison, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Randolph: 


/°.. . Youmight be intersted in knowing that the 


second year with the group [Washington National 
Insurance Co.] I let the payment lapse. Had it 
not been for your representative calling upon me 
I might never have been reinstated. At the time I 
thought I couldn't afford the payments and 


perhaps I thought I was so healthy I would never 


matter. Listing covers workshops re- | 


ported in 48 states. (General Mills) 


28a Teachers’ Buying Guide is an 88- 
page catalog of book lists and prices, 
hundreds of teaching aids, books, and 
material. (Beckley-Cardy Company) 


90a Packet of four booklets of Prov- 
ince of Ontario as a vacation spot— 
Ontario History, Ontario—Things to 
See and Do, Ontario Outdoors, and 52 
Vacation Areas. (Province of Ontario) 


91a Behavior Preference Record is a 
new instrument that reveals a student’s 
cooperation, friendliness, integrity, 
leadership, responsibility, and critical 
thinking ability by presenting him with 
everyday situations and problems and 
asking him: “What Would You Do?” 
. .. and why? Grades 4-6, 7-9, 9-12. 
Specimen Set to administrators. All re- 
quests by teachers must be signed by 
their administrators. College students 
must have written permission of their 
instructors. (California Test Bureau) 


> 


7la Vanderbilt Tours to Europe—a 16- 
page folder that gives the day-by-day 
itinerary, cost, and general informa- 
tion about 52-61 day tours thru 13 
European countries. Illustrated. (Van- 
derbilt Tours) 





78a Summer School Bulletin shows spe- 
cial emphasis on teacher training. 
Courses include field work at Black 
Hills Science Station in South Dakota, 
camp training program at Honey Rock 
Camp, Three Lakes, Wis., as well as 
at home campus of Wheaton College 
in Wheaton, III. 
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have need for it. 
In 1952, after ten years, I had a serious 


operation and was out of work for a few days over 10 


weeks. No one will ever know how glad I was for 

having my Washington National Insurance. 
There were two things which especially 

impressed me. The first was the promptness in 


getting a settlement. I didn't have to wait until I 


was back at work, I had the money when I needed it. 
The second thing was that I was compensated 
for the extra days over the ten weeks that 


| I was out of work. 


I would like to mention, too, the courtesy, 
personal friendliness and interest of the staff 
members who corresponded with me. ... 


Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. Dorothy Neuenschwander 


For information write to 


Wisconsin Education Washington National 
Association Insurance Co. 
404 Insurance Bldg. 520 Tenney Bldg. 
Madison 3, Wisconsin Madison 3, Wisconsin 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this 
coupon is for use only during this school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each item 
ordered. 


79a 80a 8la 84a 77a l4a 55a 60a 
85a 86a Tla 78a 28a 90a 9la 

es : i : 2 iis ‘i Peeve 
Subject taught Grade 
School name 
School address 
City - . State 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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Apples Traded for Cheese 


Ideas get around. The pupils of the 
Hoard School, a rural school near 
Stratford, and the fifth grade pupils 
of the Harrison School in Roanoke, Va., 
didn’t visit each others communities 
but they did learn much about the cir- 
cumstances under which each other 
lives, the products and industries of 
their areas, and a lesson in brother- 
hood. As a result of a summer school 
acquaintance at the University of Wis- 
consin, Mrs. Emmett G. Colvin, teacher 





at the Hoard School, exchanged ad- 
dresses with Mrs. Beulah Caldwell, 
teacher at the Harrison School, one 
composed exclusively of Negro chil- 
dren. One day Mrs. Colvin suggested 
that the members of her class write 
Mrs. Caldwell’s pupils at Harrison. 
The correspondence of the Wisconsin 
pupils naturally centered around the 
dairy industry and how milk is proc- 
essed into cheese. In turn the Roanoke 
children wrote about their principal 
industry, the Norfolk and Western 










V-Vision 
Windshield 


Jack-Knife 
Safety Door 


mit a proposal, 


ERVIN P. JELINEK 





Ti 


1324 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Phones: Division 4-1414 
and GReenfield 6-5436 


In March we mailed the above postcard to administrators in Wis- 
consin urging each one who has the responsibility for transporting 
school children to investigate the JELCO SCHOOL BUS LEASE- 
OWN PLAN. It is worthwhile delving into the solution of a modern 
method of handling your school transportation problems. 


JELCO Serves All of Wisconsin! 


We will SELL you a complete BUS. 

We will LEASE one under OUR LEASE-OWN PLAN. 
We require NO MONEY DOWN—pay like rent. 

We offer you a BUS at a LOWER PRICE in 1953. 


It will be to your advantage to invite a JELCO representative 
to attend your next board meeting to explain the plan and sub- 


FOR YOUR BUS ROUTES 


JELCO 


1324 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Phones: DIvision 4-1414 and GReenfield 6-5436 


OMER WILHELMSEN 
Service Manager 


Built-In Lights 


Worth 


Tonr.fran Nacian 


DID YOU GET OUR CARD 


Explaining Our Jelco School Bus Lease—Own Plan? 


DENNIS L. RYAN 











Railroad where many of their fathers 
worked. As an expression of goodwill 
the Wisconsin children decided to send 
a sample of Wisconsin cheese pur- 
chased from their own contributions. 
A short time later the Roanoke chil- 
dren replied by shipping a bushel of 
juicy Virginia apples to the Hoard 
pupils. From the first graders to the 
eighth the Hoard pupils have decided 
to broaden their acquaintances with 
other students of the South by compos- 
ing another letter and sending it to a 
Baton Rouge, La., school which is also 
made up of Negro students. 

Mrs. Colvin writes: “We are pleased 
with our little venture. We are enjoy- 
ing it immensely. This week we sent 
a picture of our school and all of us. 
My children have never seen a colored 
person. I wish we could have one or 
several children visit us.” 


Neenah High Receives Award 


Neenah High School has _ been 
awarded an honor medal by the Free- 
doms Foundation for a program pre- 
sented last Nov. 11 and 12 in observ- 
ance of National Education week. The 
program, “All Men Love Freedom.” 
was presented by Neenah High School 
students under the supervision of Mar- 
garet Griffiths, John Harris, and Ruth 
Roper. 

Neenah High School is the only se- 
nior high school in Wisconsin to receive 
a Freedoms Foundation award this 
year. The medal to be presented to 
Neenah depicts George Washington at 
prayer and is inscribed on the reverse 
side, “For Outstanding Achievement 
in Bringing about a Better Under- 
standing of the American Way of 
Life.” 

Announcement was made recently 
by Kenneth D. Wells, Freedoms Foun- 
dation president, who revealed the 
names of more than 800 American in- 
dividuals, schools, and organizations 
to receive its $100,000 Freedoms awards 
for contributions to understand Ameri- 
can way of life. 
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“Will ya indorse my report card, Pop?” 
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Vice President Richard E. Nixon pre- 
sented principal awards in special 
Washington’s birthday ceremonies at 
historic Valley Forge, Penn., the na- 
tional headquarters of Freedoms Foun- 
dation. 

Freedoms Foundation is a non-profit, 
non-political, non-sectarian organiza- 
tion chartered in 1949 for the specific 
purpose of annually making awards of 
cash and medals to Americans who 
make outstanding contributions to a 
better understanding of freedom by the 
things they do, say or write. 


Waupun Offers Inservice Study 


The Waupun Public Schools are con- 
ducting their second year of inservice 
education for elementary and special 
teachers. The area of study for 1952- 
53, selected by the staff, is “Charac- 
teristics of the Elementary School” in 
which child study is being given first 
consideration with democracy and spe- 
cial teachers secondary thought. Class- 
room and special teachers are in 
charge of special meetings. 

The book, “Theory and Practice in 
the Elementary School” by W. A. 
Saucier, is used as a basis for study, 
from which the program, using speak- 
ers, films, and other outside materials, 
has developed. A steering committee, 
consisting of five members, acts as an 
advisory group and is interested in 
problems of concern to all. Of especial 
concern to the committee is the overall 
program of curriculum development 
and inservice education. 

Harry Howland, Madison, is the con- 
sultant. 


Recruitment Meeting Held 


School administrators from the 
Whitewater area met at Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater,.on Mar. 2 
to discuss ways and means of improv- 
ing the supply of teachers to meet the 
heavy demands anticipated for the 
next decade. Last Nov. 18 the group 
held an exploratory meeting to deter- 
mine some procedures to follow in re- 
cruiting candidates for teacher educa- 
tion. The group appointed a committee 
to study the problem and to report at 
the Mar. 2 meeting. 


Mrs. Amundson Honored 


Mrs. Oscar Amundson, who has been 
a teacher and supervising teacher for 
the past 40 years in village and county 
schools of Waupaca County, was given 
special recognition for her long and 
valued service to education at a recent 
meeting of the Waupaca Education As- 
sociation. After graduation from Wau- 
paca County Normal School she began 
teaching in a rural school. Later she 
was graduated from Wisconsin State 
College, Stevens Point, and also at- 
tended the University of Chicago. In 
recognition of her devoted service to 
education Mrs. Amundson has_ been 
made a life member of the Wisconsin 
Supervising Teachers Association and 
the Waupaca Education Association. 
To show the high esteem in which she 
has been held by the teachers who have 
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Tripp Hall—a residence for women on the lake shore 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DIVISION OF RESIDENCE HALLS 
Invites you to... 


Live on Campus 


Supplement your 1953 SUMMER SESSION at the University of Wisconsin with the best 
in living conditions offered by the University’s Division of Residence Halls at minimum rates. 


* IDEAL ON-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 

*%& FAVORABLE STUDY CONDITIONS 

* ATTRACTIVE MENUS 

%& UNEXCELLED RECREATION FACILITIES 


RATES (including board and room): 








WOMEN Single Double 
EE ee eee $150 $125-$140 
ELIZABETH WATERS HALL _____--- --- 175 155 

MEN 
I 65 cittle o inked ni koe $150 $125-$140 
KRONSHAGE HOUSES ________--_--- 140 

MARRIED COUPLES 
SLICHTER HALL (per couple) -------- $260 


Write for our illustrated 1953 summer session bulletin. Address: Division of Residence Halls, 
The University of Wisconsin, Slichter Hall, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Elizabeth Waters Terrace overlooking Lake Mendota 














THERE IS NO MASTERY OF ARITHMETIC 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


And understanding is what we’re after 
in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM ... 


an understanding that can only be developed through: 


V a special study of groups—develops understanding of the proc- 
esses involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of numbers 

a special study of ten as a separate group for computations with 
teens and tens 

a superior presentation of fractions 

problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to every- 
day situations 

a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 


maintenance activities that integrate with each new process the 
pupil learns 


specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich under- 
standing 


Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


— Sa Sot, ee oe 


For full details on 
THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM, 
Grades 1 through 8, 


write to: 


Kou, Peterson aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 































Canadian Pacific Offers 


Mile-high’ Vacations 


In Canada, land of vacations unlimited! 
Travel easy by Canadian Pacific train... 


1200 miles of Grandeur 


Only Canadian Pacific offers a magnificent 
round trip in the Canadian Rockies. Go the 
southern route; return the northern way. See 
it all! Budget your fare by going coach or 
tourist. Budget your stopover: all-expense 
tours (2-4-6 days) in the Canadian Rockies; 
meals, rooms at Banff Springs, Chateau 
Lake Louise—$45.50 to $117.50. 











Sky-high resorts 
BANFF LAKE LOUISE 


Splendid Banff Springs offers 
championship golf. Nearby is 
Chateau Lake Louise, facing 
famous lake and glacier! Pools 
- dancing - trail hikes and rides 
* guided climbs » mountain 
fishing - famous tours. 


Canada is news— e 7. 
see it by 


For information, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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| of historic and geographic 
| Joseph W. Kenny, chairman of the 








worked with her thruout the years, she 
was presented with a silver coffee 
service. 


Educators Offer Tour 


Two Wisconsin educators are offer- 
ing to teachers a 30-day tour by bus 
of Eastern United States and Canada 
which will start from Milwaukee on 
June 28 and will include visits to places 
interest. 


Geography Department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in Milwaukee, wiil 
be the director of the tour and will be 
assisted by Elmer F. Ahlmann, pro- 
fessor of geography at the Milwaukee 
branch of the University. 

The scenic route of the tour encircles 
the entire eastern area of the United 
States—cutting diagonally across In- 
diana, touching the cotton belt, stretch- 
ing northward thru the seaboard states 
into Canada, and heading homeward 
across northern Ohio and Indiana. 

During the entire trip teachers will 
have the continuous lecturer-guide 
service of Kenny and Alhmann and ad- 
mission and additional guide fees en- 
countered during the organized part 
of the tour. Lodging and meals are 
additional. Kenny points out that his 
tour is a true educational tour, not a 
mere bus ride. Buses are equipped with 
public address systems, so that the 
guides can further explain and review 
places visited and can also brief tour- 
ists on places to be visited. Because 
of seating limitations of the buses, 
only 70 reservations will be accepted 
on a first-come, first-served basis. The 
price of the tour is $195. Reservations 
should be sent to Joseph Kenny, 222 
E. Mason St., Milwaukee 2. 


Mrs. Noble Elected President 


Mrs. Irene Noble, Lone Elm School, 
Junction City, first vice president of 
the Portage County Education Associa- 
tion for the past year, automatically 
became president of the Portage 
County Education Association at the 
annual meeting on Mar. 9. New officers 
for the year include: Adolph Somers, 
Town Hall school, first vice president; 
Mrs. Barbara Rice, Bancroft State 
Graded, second vice president; Mrs. 
Mabel Wolden, Rosholt High School, 
secretary; and Mrs. Ramona Harder, 
McDill State Graded, treasurer. Dur- 
ing the afternoon session Lois Nemec 
of the School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin Extension Division, spoke 
on “The Function of Communicative 
Arts in Modern Education” and the 
program was concluded with an illus- 
trated talk by Thomas Dietrich, artist 
in residence at Lawrence College, 
Appleton. 


Camping Pow-How Planned 

A School Camping Pow-How will be 
held at the Baptist Assembly at Green 
Lake, May 1-2, according to Walter S. 
Nichols, assistant superintendent of 
the Milwaukee Public Schools and 
chairman of the School Camping 
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Workshop. On the morning program of 
Friday, May 1, Helen Manley, director 
of health, physical education and 
safety, University City Public Schools, 
University City, Mo., will talk on the 
topic: “Significance and Scope of a 
School Camping Program,” and Julian 
Smith, assistant superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Lansing, Mich., will 
discuss the subject: “The Michigan 
School Camping Program.” In _ the 
afternoon, panel sessions of teachers, 
administrators, and camp directors will 
take a look at school camping and 
what it means to pupils and com- 
munity. The Saturday morning session 
will consider the subject: “Where Does 
the School Go for Assistance?” 

“This program is sponsored,” re- 
ports Nichols, “in cooperation with the 
American Camping Association to 
bring together those people who are 
interested in getting school camping 
started who have had experience in this 
fine educational endeavor.” 

Registration and housing accommo- 
dations may be made by writing to 
Verna Rosenthal, 904-A §S. Eighth 
Street, Manitowoc, Wis. 


Students to See Wisconsin 


Announcement of a two-week, 2,000 
mile field course in the regional 
geography of Wisconsin to be given 
June 17-July 1 has been made by 
Robert W. Finley of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division geog- 
raphy department. More than just a 
“Cook’s tour” of the Dairyland state, 
Mr. Finley’s course will take its en- 
rollees into 20 of Wisconsin’s 22 
regions. 


Transportation will be in a public 
address system-equipped bus with fre- 
quent stops for investigation, observa- 
tion, and discussion. To give a broad 
understanding of the state’s many dis- 
tinct areas, tours will be made of rep- 
resentative industrial plants, cranberry 
marshes, fur farms, lake fisheries, and 
mines, as well as studies of scenic and 
historical sites. Problems of resource 
conservation will be considered with 














“The plot wasn’t bad but I noticed some 
glaring anachronisms.” 
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HOW THEY 


"Call the Signals” 


ON America's RaiLro 
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Railroad signals have come a long way from the time when a 
colored ball hoisted to the top of a pole signaled that the track ahead 
was clear. Today, trains run more than 2,000,000 miles every day on 
American railroads, under the world’s most complete, most effective 


and safest system of traffic control. 





Basic in this traffic control is the automatic 
block signal system by means of which a 
train in a “block” or section of track reports 
its presence to all approaching trains. This 
is done automatically through electrical oper- 
ation of signals which tells the engineers of 
other trains whether to stop, to proceed with 
caution, or to go ahead. 


PIV TSE 


aes: \F 


The way trains are directed through great 
terminals is, another modern marvel. Lights 
on a map tell the operator the position of 
every train. Through his control board he 
lines up signals and switches which are so 
“interlocked” as to make it impossible to set 
up conflicting routes as trains are guided 
automatically through the maze of terminal 
tracks. 











On sections of line equipped with Central- 
ized Traffic Control, all trains automatically 
report their exact positions and movements 
through lights on a map on a central control 
board. By moving little levers on this board 
an operator can set signals and throw 
switches that govern the movement of trains 
as far away as 200 miles. 


On some lines of exceptionally heavy traffic, 
signals inside the locomotive cab, itself, pro- 
vide the engineer and fireman with constant 
information about changing traffic condi- 
tions ahead. And, supplementing all these 
means of automatic signaling is the radio or 
induction train telephone by which conversa- 
tions are carried on between trains and sta- 
tions, and between train and train. 


The great improvements in “calling the signals” on America’s railroads are 
typical of the progress from research which benefits not just the railroads, 
themselves, but all of us in a nation whose production rolls on rails of steel. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
tailroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 6. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 
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the aid of on-the-spot illustration and 
observation. 

The trip will begin and end at the 
UW campus in Madison, and will be 
conducted in short daily runs, averag- 
ing 150 miles. 


Scholarship Information 


“Statewide Scholarship Information” 
is the title of a study made by Dorothy 
Olsen, graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Not only does it list 
the general grants to any Wisconsin 
student regardless of place of residence 
but also those which are restricted to 
students within a certain geographic 
area or classification. 

The study should be an aid to all 
counselors who are trying to find ways 


and means to assist every worthy stu- 
dent who wants to attend college as 
well as to suggest to fraternal organi- 
zations, commercial and industrial 
firms, and other citizen groups, plans 
for scholarships which they, too, might 
offer. For further information write 
to Dorothy Olsen, 207 Education Build- 
ing, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Anderson Gets C. of C. Job 


Gilbert L. Anderson, president of the 
Beaver Dam Teachers Association, was 
recently named chairman of the Civic 
Affairs Committee of the Beaver Dam 
Chamber of Commerce. Anderson 
served as vice president of the WEA 
in 1948 and was formerly president of 
the Shawano Education Association. 
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BEHAVIOR 


RECORD 








Hl ‘The fifteen years of research and developmental 
work that have gone into the Behavior Preference 
Record are your assurance of a valuable and useful 
guidance instrument, a product in which we take 
genuine pride. This test brings the benefits of ob- 
jective measurement and analysis to areas once 
considered intangible: Cooperation, Friendliness, In- 
tegrity, Leadership, Responsibility, and Critical 
Thinking—the components of our democratic ideals 
and practices. A fascinating and stimulating tool for 
use in grades 4 through 12, at a price any school 
budget can afford. 


IFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


g educational & psychological measurement since 1926 
Madison, Wis. « 


New Cumberland, Pa. 





WSCA Holds State Convention 


The Wisconsin S peech Correction 


Association held its annual spring con- 
ference at the Memorial Union in Madi- 
son, Mar. 13. Workshops were con- 
ducted 
speech correction. “Research and 
Trends in Speech Correction” featured 
a panel discussion which included Dr. 
John Irwin and Dr. Marie Britten, both 
of the University, and Mrs. Gretchen 
M. Phair, state supervisor of speech 
correction of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

In a workshop on “Public Relations,” 
methods used in both city and county 
school programs for the strengthening 
of the speech correction program in the 
eyes of the pupils, the teachers, the 
administrators, and the general public 
were considered. “Tricks of the Trade” 
brought out some of the everyday prob- 
lems encountered by the speech ther- 
apist and many clever ideas which have 
been used and found successful in the 
work. 

George E. Watson, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, told the group 
at the luncheon session about the role 
of the speech therapist in our educa- 
tional system. Approximately 115 per- 
sons from all parts of the state were 
in attendance. 


Educ. Sec. Institute in Denver 


The 1953 Institute of Educational 
Secretaries, sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Denver and the National Asso- 
ciation of School Secretaries, will be 
held on the campus of the University 
of Denver July 27-31. The Institute 
will follow immediately the convention 
of the National Association of School 
Secretaries, a department of the NEA. 
The theme of the conference will be 
“You and Your World.” Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing to 
the Office of the Dean, College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Denver, Denver 2, Col. 


Field Reporter Makes Debut 


The U. S. Department of State is 
publishing a bi-monthly periodical en- 
titled Field Reporter. It reports directly 
from the field the activities of an in- 
creasing number of Americans who are 
helping the people thruout the world 
to fight the battle of hunger, disease, 
ignorance, and oppression. The maga- 
zine contains articles on our Mutual 
Security Program written by able ad- 
ministrators. Subscriptions to the Field 
Reporter may be placed with the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
The price is $1.50. 


WATA Meets in Milwaukee 


A panel discussion of TB among per- 
sons under 20 will provide one of the 
highlights of the 45th annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association to be held at the Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Apr. 23-24. 
Harold Vincent, superintendent of 
schools of Milwaukee, will be one of 
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the panel members. Besides Vincent, 
‘Dr. James M. Wilkie, medical director 
of Morningside Sanatorium, Madison, 
and Dr. Mary Broadbent, medical de- 
partment, WATA, will be participants. 
S. S. Lifson, director of health educa- 
tion for the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation will moderate the panel. 


“TB—Still Unconquered” is the 
theme of the meeting and will be key- 
noted Thursday morning by Dr. John 
Hanlon, Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. Mark H. 
Harrington, president-elect of the 
NTA, will speak on “Unfinished Busi- 
ness in TB Control” at the Thursday 
luncheon. 


Knutzen Will Join Field Trip 


Norman Knutzen of the Central 
State College faculty will accompany 
the Western Field Trip of the College 





this summer as the history instructor | 


in place of Warren G. Jenkins who 
was announced in the College section 
of the March Journal as one of the fac- 
ulty members accompanying the stu- 
dents. Credits for the course may be 
earned in geography and English. 


Wheaton Offers Expeditions 


Wheaton College, Wheaton, III., offers 
among its many summer courses two 
expeditions to the Black Hills in South 
Dakota for scientifically minded stu- 
dents. The College maintains a modern 
science station with accommodations 
for 80 students each semster on a park- 
like campus. Field instruction and re- 
search are available in biology, ornith- 
ology, geology, nature study, and min- 
eralogy, in the only permanent field 
laboratory of its kind in the area. 


Korean Teacher Aid Endorsed 


Members of two departments of the 
National Education Association added 
their support to the relief campaign to 
aid Korean teachers by adopting reso- 
lutions at their recent annual conven- 
tions. Announcements of the fund drive 
was made recently by William G. Carr, 
NEA executive secretary. 





The cam- | 


paign also marks the reactivation of 


the NEA Overseas Teacher Fund as 
a result of the Korean emergency. 


Approximately 2100 members of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, in attendance at 
their eighth annual meeting in Cleve- 
land, praised the action of the NEA 
unanimously and adopted a resolution 
urging support of the drive to raise 
funds to clothe needy Korean teachers. 
At a recent convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education in Chicago, those in 
attendance adopted a resolution recom- 
mending action calculated to be en- 
couraging and helpful to teacher edu- 
cation groups in Korea. 

Distribution of clothing to the Ko- 
rean teachers will be made by CARE, 
in cooperation with the Korean Feder- 
ation of Educational Associations and 
the Korean Ministry of Education. 
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RNecrology 


Edwin Brett Hart, 78, world-famous 
University of Wisconsin biochemist, 
died Mar. 12 at a Madison hospital 
after a brief illness. He retired in 1944 
after 38 years of research and teach- 
ing at the University. A graduate 
from the University of Michigan in 
1897 and a student in Germany for a 
period of time, he joined the staff of 
the University in 1906 as chairman 
of agricultural chemistry. He was in- 
ternationally recognized as a pioneer 


in the development of the science of 

nutrition. Pres. Fred said of him “that 

the field of nutritional research has 

lost one entitled to rank at the very 

top of the host of devoted workers in 

this important field.” 
* * * 

Lucy Leonard, 83, one of the oldest 
residents and a power in the early 
field of education and organization, 
passed away at her home in Shell Lake 
on Jan. 15. Born in the state of New 
York in 1869 she came to Shell Lake 
in 1882. Miss Leonard retired from 





AIDS FOR NATURE CLASSES 


Suggestion we hope you find useful 






I; you are seeking lively new ideas to 
inspire enthusiasm about wildflowers, 


animals and conservation, the Nationz il 
Wildlife Federation may have just the 
answer for you. Their material is very at- 
tractive, easily read and some of it has 
suggestions for first hand experiences 
you and your class can share together 
as you solve some of the many mysteries 
and problems nature provides. 


Free (up to 25 copies of each) 
LISTS OF STATE BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 
Multilithed sheets. 

13 APPROACHES TO CONSERVATION. 
Black and white illus. Such subjects as 
erosion; forest fires; wildlife and war; 

pure water; wildlife and the farmer; 

wildlife management; problem of conserva- 

tion; and wildlife of the waters. For teachers. 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS: set of 8 illus. Up- 
land Game Birds; Song Birds; Marine Fish; 
The Wild Rose; Soil, Water and You; Pollu- 
tion; Trees; Mammals. 

CONSERVATION FILM LIBRARY CATALOGUE— 
Gives name, rental price, brief descriptions. 


If further interested 


EVERYONE ENJOYS delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 
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For items above, write NAT’L WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION, 3308 Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington 10, D.C. 





Free and 


low cost material 


fr ™ NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 


Especially interesting to you may be 
the colorful stamps, the booklets and 
the postcards described briefly di- 


rectly below. Also the various wf 
~~ 


booklets which belong toa series. 
To Be Had At Low Cost 

WILDLIFE CONSERVATION STAMPS: Full wae 

color. Useful in albums, letters, scrap- 


books. $1 for 36 postpaid. ‘a 
RAINDROPS AND MUDDY ae 
RIVERS: The concise ws 


story of water, soil, life 
and their relation- és 
ship. Grades 4-6. 
25¢ postpaid. 


AND ANIMALS 73 


. PLANTS aS 
The wr Je 


LIVE TOGETHER: 
















between 

plants and animals. 

Grades 5-7. 25¢ postpaid. 
/ = 


WILD BIRD POSTCARDS in 
FULL COLOR: Set of 12. 
Paintings are lovely. 

35¢ postpaid. 
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| USING 
OUR LANGUAGE 


Grades 3-8 


A practical text program that imple- 





ments rec dations of the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum. 
By LISTENING 

David H. Patton 0 
Althea Beery SPE AK ING 
Georgia Winn WRITING 
Speech Consultants READING 

Charlotte Wells . 
Ollie Backus inlet iaata 

) 





W. A. STOLEN 
Representative 


Write for descriptive literature 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 


TAKE YOUR CAR ACROSS 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


SAVE 240 MILES OF CROWDED HIGHWAYS 
BRIDGE U. S. HIGHWAY 16 BETWEEN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. and MUSKEGON, MICH. 


- OUTTWATTEO IDPER 
5. MILWACKELE CLI¥, 4 














SIX-HOUR VOYAGE... a 


Comfortable lounges and decks... 
air conditioned bedrooms... fine 
food and refreshments, dance 
orchestra, movies, children’s play- 
room. Ship to Shore Phone...Radar. 


For illustrated folder writeW isconsin 
& Michigan Steamship Company... CIN) 
615 E. Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

TICKET OFFICES AND DOCKS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
615 E. Erie St. “The Mart” 














Green and at Park Ridge, IIl., before | 





educational duties in 1937 with 46 
years of service in which she had been 
Washburn County Superintendent of 
Schools for 20 years. In 1929, she was 
given recognition from the University 
of Wisconsin for her outstanding work 
in rural education. Her picture hangs 
in the hall of Fame. 


A memorial fund is being taken up 
for the purpose of getting a fitting 
memorial to her outstanding services 
in the interest of boys and girls and 
the good of humanity in general. Any- 
one wishing to contribute to this fund 
should send it to Isabel Skar, of Shell 
Lake. 


* * * 


Louis Marchinkowski, 52, former 
principal of Green Lake County Nor- 
mal School, died recently. He received 
his professional training at Oshkosh 
State Normal School and Ripon Col- 
lege, and earned his Master’s degree 
at Columbia University. Since the 
Normal School closed a few years ago 
he had been managing a hobby shop 
in Berlin. 

* * * 


Ida M. Buell, 77, a teacher in the 
Hudson Public Schools for 41 years 
died, Feb. 7, following a long illness. 
She was graduated from the Hudson 
High School in 1894 and then attended 
River Falls Teachers College. At the 
time of her retirment in 1937 Supt. 
E. P. Rock of Hudson said of her, “To 
have served youth conscientiously and 
with signal success for 41 years is an 
accomplishment few are privileged to 
enjoy. Ida M. Buell has accomplished 
this goal with much satisfaction.” The 
editor of the Hudson Star Observer 
remarked in his column Along Our 
Street: “In one’s lifetime there are 
always a few—perhaps two or three— 
school teachers who stand out in your 
mind as being a great influence on 
your thinking. In my life one of those 
great teachers was Ida Buell... True 
greatness in a life-time can be judged 
by what is accomplished in that short 
span of years. Thru her strong influ- 
ence on two generations of students, 
Ida Buell has carved for herself a 
greatness which is beyond the value of 
gold.” 

* * * 


L. Irene Buck, 65, supervisor of art 
in the Madison Public Schools for 30 
years, died Feb. 14, at a Madison hos- 
pital after a brief illness. She received 
an art degree from the Chicago Art 
Institute and has studied at Columbia 
University and the University of Wis- 
consin, Miss Buck, whose philosophy of 
teaching was the encouragement of 
creativeness thru freedom of expres- 
sion rather than thru strict direction, 





taught at Hillside School near Spring 


joining the staff at Madison. She was | 
instrumental in developing art educa- | 
tion in Madison and was largely | 
responsible for the annual Salon of | 


School Art displayed at the Madison | Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 
Free Library. 


Geneva L. Mutch, teacher at the 
Emerson School in Madison for 18 
years prior to her retirement in 1940, 
died Mar. 16 at Edgerton. She started 
teaching in the rural schools at the age 
of 15 and later graduated from the 
La Crosse State College. 

* * * 


Josephine Reichel Tallmadge, 73, a 
retired teacher in Fond du Lac, died 
Jan. 30, after an illness of two months. 
Miss Tallmadge moved to Fond du Lac 
at an early age and attended public 
schools graduating from high school 
in 1898. After attending Oshkosh 
Teachers College she taught in the 
county and city schools for 48 years 
prior to her retirement in 1947. 





NO STRINGS 
TO THESE 
SERVICES::: 


Among the many valuable free services 
which Binney & Smith Co. offers to teach- 
ers are— 


SUGGESTED MINIMUM 
ART LISTS 


These suggested lists of minimum art 
materials for all grades—kindergarten 
through high school—enable school ad- 
ministrators to operate on a limited bud- 
get, yet allow students to creatively 
explore the beginnings of basic art ex- 
periences. For your free copy, write 
Dept. ST. 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. & 
Robert M. Humphrey 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


APRIL 1953 


Organized 1853 








Officers of the newly-organized Wisconsin Association of 
Future Teachers. Left to right, seated, Don Binkowski, Osh- 
kosh, president and Alvena Brillhard, University of Wis- | 


consin, vice president. Standing are Ann Orton, secretary. 


and Dean Pilgrim, treasurer, both of Eau Claire, and | ; 
|and will be accompanied by 


George Watson, superintendent of public instruction. 





Wisconsin Assn. of Future Teachers of 
America Organized at Eau Claire Meeting 





Purpose of Organization 
Is to Promote Profession | 





The Wisconsin Association 
of Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica was organized at its first 
statewide meeting, held at 
Wisconsin State College, Eau 
Claire, Mar. 27-28. Respond- 
ing to an invitation from the 
C. J. Brewer Chapter of Eau 
Claire, 90 delegates from 13 
chapters in Wisconsin at- 
tended the convention. 


A constitution was adopted 
and officers were elected. 
Donald L. Binkowski, Wis- 
consin State College, Osh- 
kosh, was named president. 
Alvena Brillard, University 
of Wisconsin Chapter, vice 
president; Ann Orton and 
Dean Pilgrim, both of the 
Eau Claire Chapter, secre- 
tary and treasurer, respec- 
tively. The new officers to- 
gether with Henry C. Wein- 
lick, locals consultant of the 
WEA, and Hardean Peter- 
son of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, com- 
pose the executive committee 
of the new organization. 








Annual Convention 


The purpose of the organi- | 


zation as stated in the consti- 
tution adopted is to advance 
the ideals and interest of the 
teaching profession, to fur- 
nish an opportunity for the 
study of educational prob- 
lems and permit an exchange 
of those ideas among mem- 
bers, and to cooperate with 
local associations thruout the 
state and with the WEA and 
the NEA. 


The annual convention will 
be held at a place designated 
by the executive committee. 
The organization plans to 
conduct a sectional meeting 
of FTA chapters at the an- 
nual WEA convention in Mil- 
waukee. 

“The formulation of a 
statewide FTA is one of the 
most significant events in ed- 
ucation that has happened in 
Wisconsin recently,” George 
Watson, state superintendent 
of public instruction, told the 
delegates at a luncheon ses- 
sion in the college cafeteria 
Saturday noon. 

(Turn to page 35) 
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| other 
| state which will be named by 





November 8-14 Has 


Been Designated 


American Education Week by Sponsors 





Education Leaders 
Study Certification 





The eighth annual national | 


conference of the National 
Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional 
Standards will meet at Miami 
Beach, Fla., June 24-27, to 


study the certification of 
teachers. 
Approximately 500  per- 


sons, key leaders from state | 
f|education associations, state 


commissions on teacher edu- 
cation and professional 
standards, state departments 
of education, state advisory 
councils on teacher education 
and certification, and from 


teacher-education institutions | 
will participate in the four- | 


day meeting. 
R. F. Lewis, chairman of 


|the Wisconsin Commission, | 


will attend the conference 


delegates from the 


the WEA Executive Com- 
mittee. 


WACE Plans Three-Day 
Session at Green Lake 





The Wisconsin Association | 


for Childhood Education an- 
nounces the leaders of study 
groups for its spring meet- 


ing, May 15-17 at Green 
Lake. 
Mauree Applegate, Wis- 


consin State College, La 
Crosse, will lead the one on 
“Creative Expression.” Wil- 
liam Allen, University of 
Wisconsin, and Ella C. Clark, 
Marquette University. 
waukee will share in “Tele- 
vision—A Resource for Edu- 
cation.” 

At the Saturday evening 
banquet George Watson, 
state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, will discuss 
the subject, “State Depart- 
ment Resources for Guiding 
Children.” “Human Relations 
—A Resource for Guiding 
Children” will be the subject 
of Wilbur A. Yauch, DeKalb, 
Ill., at the Sunday noon din- 
ner meeting. 

The theme of the weekend 
conference is: “Strengths and 
Resources for Guiding Chil- 
dren.” 


Mil- | 





| Each Daily Theme Empha- 
sizes Schools’ Most 
Urgent Need 





November 8-14 has been 
designated as this year’s 
|American Education Week by 
its sponsors, the National 
Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. WEA 
| officials recommend that lo- 
cal education associations 
make their plans early for 
| the observance. 

The central theme for this 
year’s observance is ad- 
|dressed to the _ individual 
|citizen: “Good Schools Are 
Responsibility.” The 
| daily topics relate to various 
aspects of the modern school 
|program and to some of the 
schools’ most urgent needs: 
“Moral and Spiritual Foun- 
dations,” “Learning the Fun- 
damentals,” ‘Building the 
National Strength,” “Prepar- 
ine for Loyal Citizenship,” 
i\“The School Board in Ac- 
tion,” “Your Child’s Teach- 
ers,’’ and ‘‘Parent and 
Teacher Teamwork.” 


Millions to Visit 

During American Educa- 
tion Week more than 12 mil- 
lion people are expected to 
accept the schools’ special 
invitation to visit classrooms 
and observe school work. In 
addition, the spotlight of 
public attention will be fo- 
cused on the work of the 
schools thru the press, radio, 
television, special programs, 
and many other channels of 
| communication. 

‘‘American Education 
Week is inventory time,” 
says the sponsoring commit- 
|tee. “It is an occasion to re- 
|view the purposes and ac- 
|complishments of the schools. 
lIt is a time to consider 
{school problems, needs, and 
plans. It is a time for self- 
|examination. Good schools do 
|not just happen. In each com- 
munity and state the schools 
are what we make them. 
|They must have our interest 
and support—during Ameri- 
and 





| Your 








can Education Week, 
during every week of the 
year.” 
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A TOUR FOR TEACHERS 


... by “Seachers 


THIRTY DAY GUIDED TOUR 
OF EASTERN UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 














$195 


Includes transportation, complete guide service and additional 
fees encountered on organized tour. Meals and lodging extra. 


MAMMOTH CAVE 
WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK 


TVA PROJECT 
RICHMOND PHILADELPHIA 
NEW ENGLAND CANADA 


TOUR STARTS FROM MILWAUKEE ON JUNE 28 


This educational tour has been planned and will be 
conducted by Mr. Joseph W. Kenny and Mr. Elmer F. 
Ahlmann of the geography department of the University 
of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. The tour will be taken in 
comfortable Aero Coach buses. Only seventy reserva- 
tions will be accepted on a first come, first served basis. 
Get your reservation in as soon as possible. Write: 


Mr. Joseph W. Kenny 


222 East Mason Street Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
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THE ELECTRONIC EDUCATOR 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


The ARITHMETIC EDUCATOR Type 1A—Consists of a Symbol) 
Board 57x18 inches which mounts on the wall of the class- 
room. A small keyboard is located on the teacher’s desk. II 
adds, subtracts, and multiplies, and is built to teach up to and 
including the Sixth Grade. 

The NUMERICAL EDUCATOR Type 2A Alphabetical—Consists 
of a Symbol Board 60x 20 inches operated electrically in the 
same manner as the ARITHMETIC EDUCATOR. This unit teaches 
the First and Second Grades. 


Our Wisconsin representatives will gladly demonstrate this mod- 
ern, time-saving, and fascinating teaching device. 


Write the 


Huber Pipe Organ Mfg. Co. 


Electronics Division 
TREMPEALEAU, WISCONSIN 
Established 1896 
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Wisconsin Represented 
At Chicago Conference 





Wisconsin was well repre- 
sented at the Regional Con- 
ference on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Stand- 
ards in Chicago on January 
16-17. In addition to our 
own State Commission, state 
colleges, public schools, and 
private schools were repre- 
sented at this important 
meeting. The program was 
| planned so that there were 
|general meetings as well as 
meetings of small groups in- 
terested in specific subjects. 


Progress of Profession 


Tom Stinnett, executive 
secretary of the National 
Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional] 
| Standards, gave the keynote 
|address. He indicated that 
|the teaching profession took 
|a great step forward pro- 
|fessionally during the past 
|year. The professional ac- 
crediting procedure is de- 
| signed to provide democratic 
| representation and participa- 
| tion of the major segments 
|of the profession in the ac- 
crediting process. 

Clyde Shields, president of 
WEA, was in charge of the 
sessions of the Wisconsin 
delegation. The action pro- 
gram developed by this group 
included an approval of the 
policy of the Wisconsin Com- 
mission’s policy of working 
to establish certification 
standards which will pre- 
serve individuality among 
teacher training institutions 
compatible with the mainte- 
nance of high standards of 
teacher education. 








Givens Will Assist 
Philippine Educators 


Willard E. Givens, retired 
executive secretary of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion, has accepted a three- 
months assignment from the 
Mutual Security Agency to 
assist Philippine educators 
in developing their profes- 





sional associations for 
teachers. 

MSA officials asked the 
former NEA _ administrator 


to serve as an education con- 
sultant for their agency in 
the Philippines after officers 
of the Philippine Public 
School Teachers Association 





requested Mr. Givens’ as- 


|sistance in “improving and 
i strengthening” their organi- 
| zation, according to J. Rus- 
isell Andrus, education officer 





in MSA headquarters, Washi 
ington, D. C. 

During his assignment Mr. 
Givens will be working 
closely with the Special 
Technical and Economic Mis- 
sion, the MSA office in the 
Philippines. 


Health Ed. Workshop 
Will Be Summer Feature 


A state wide Health Edu- 
cation workshop is to be a 
feature of the 1953 summer 
session at Central State col- 
lege in Stevens Point, June 
15-July 24. 

The six-week workshop 
will be a cooperative venture 
of the Stevens Point college 
and the Wisconsin State 
Board of Health. In addition 
to the regular college staff, 
visiting lecturers and out- 
standing consultants from 
state and national health or- 
ganizations will take part. 

Chief purpose of the work- 
shop is to give teachers in- 
terested in all phases of 
health education a chance to 
work together under the 
guidance of experts. Personal 
health, nutrition education, 
mental health, and _ school 
health education will receive 
emphasis. Teachers will be 
given the latest in health in- 
formation, become ac- 
quainted with new materials, 
and get to know their local, 
state, and national health 
agencies. 

A concentrated demonstra- 
tion course in practical ap- 
plication of mental health 
techniques will be offered, in 
conjunction with the work- 
shop, for teachers interested 
in emotional aspects of teach- 
ing. This special course, 
offered for the first time, 
will be taught by a clinical 
psychologist under the su- 
pervision of A. B. Abramo- 
vitz, supervisor of clinical 
psychology, State Board of 
Health. 

Workshop director will be 
Mrs. Catherine K. Campbell, 
school health consultant, 
State Board of Health. Arol 
C. Epple, CSC biology in- 
structor, will be co-director. 

Consultant lecturers will 
include authorities from the 
State Board of Health, State 
Department of Public In- 
struction, State Department 
of Public Welfare, Wiscon- 
sin State Medical Society, 
American Cancer Society, 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society, National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, and 
the National Society for Pre- 








|vention of Blindness. 
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NWEA Offers Institute 
On School Planning 


The Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin Education Association 
plans an Institute on School 
Reorganization at Winne- 
conne on Saturday, Apr. 25 
for administrators, board 
members, and the general 
public. During the first phase 
of the Institute the stage 
will be set by principal 
speakers who will outline the 
issues in reorganization as 
they see them. To open the 
session Leslie Chisholm, 
School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, will discuss 
the subject: “What Should 
Reorganization Do for a 
Community” which will be 
followed by R. H. M. Chit- 
wood, principal at Johnson 
Creek, on the topic: “What 
Reorganization Does to a 
Village Which Loses Its 
High School.” Milo Swanton, 
executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Council of Agri- 
culture, concludes the prin- 
cipal addresses by discussing 
the subject: ‘“Rural—Urban 
Conflicts in Reorganization.” 

In the afternoon the con- 








| will be Mrs. Floyd McGrana- 


ference will be divided into | 


four discussion groups on the 
subjects of “School Aids and 
Legislation,” “School 
Problems in Reorganized 
Districts,” “One Room School 
Districts,” and “The Prob- 
blem of Securing Good 
Teachers.” Legislators, mem- 
bers of the State Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction, 


school board members, ad- 
ministrators, and classroom 
teachers will serve as leaders 
of the discussions and re- 
corders. At the close of the 


| Milwaukee; 
Board 





conference Burton Krietlow 
of the School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, will 
summarize the discussions. 
Luncheon for $1.00 will be 
served in the high school 
cafeteria. You are asked to 
send reservations to the 
Winneconne High School. 


Deans of Women Will 
Meet, Milwaukee, May 8 


The Wisconsin Association 
of the Deans of Women will 
hold their spring meeting on 
the evening of May 8 at the 
Hotel Wisconsin in Milwau- 
kee beginning with a Buffet 
supper at 6:30. The program 
to follow will consist of a} 
panel discussion titled: “How 
Can the College and High 
School Deans be of Mutual 
Help to Each Other?” Mod- 
erator will be Emily Cherv- 
enik, assistant dean of| 
women at the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison. Pre- 
senting the college viewpoint | 











han, dean of women, Beloit | 
College; and the high school | 
viewpoint, Bernice Scott, | 


|dean of girls at Sheboygan | 


North High School. Resource | 
people will be Sister Mary | 
Deline, Mount Mary College, | 
Helen Knuth, 
Milwaukee Downer College, 
Milwaukee; Brunhilde Fleer, 
Rufus King High School, | 
Milwaukee; and Mary Keat- | 
ing, Whitefish Bay High) 
School, Whitefish Bay. 

The program is arranged | 
to precede the spring meet- | 
ing of the Wisconsin Asso- | 
ciation of Educational and | 
Vocational Guidance to be| 
held at the same hotel on | 
May 9. 











*Y’m sorry, but your daughter is just a square peg who won't fit 
into a round hole...” 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


actually DO make books 
last up to three 
years LONGER! 


Their use represents real 
dollars and cents 





SAVINGS 


which in these days of larger 
school enrollments, higher costs 
of school texts and greater 
expense all down the line 


APPEALS 
to budget-minded school 
administrators. 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT — IT PAYS 


Write for free samples. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 
COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








THE GINN BASIC READERS 


A complete, well-planned reading program for grades 
1-8 including full equipment for learning to read. 
By David H. Russell and others. 


COME WITH US 
UNDER THE APPLE TREE 


Two enrichment readers for use with the Ginn Basic 
Reading Series—Come with Us at the pre-primer 
level and Under the Apple Tree at the primer level. 
By Odille Ousley. 


OUR SINGING WORLD 
A popular music series by Pitts-Glénn—Watters with 
a natural approach to all phases of musical expres- 
sion. Attractively illustrated books. Records. Manuals. 


write for 
information 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


Miss Elinore Wiseman, Elementary Consultant, 
Kendall, Wisconsin 


2301 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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McGrath Will Address |. *o!!owine ,the luncheon 


|there will be Communica- 
Education Session, May 2 tions, Natural Sciences, So- 
cial Studies, and Humanities 
sectional meetings. Robert 
C. Pooley, chairman of the 
Department of Integrated 
Liberal Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is ex- | faith in the American school 
the Wisconsin State Commit-|ecutive secretary of the|system which had been pro- 
tee on General Education at; group, and Raymond J.| nosed by the Chamber's 
Wisconsin State College,| Ramsden of Wisconsin State Committee on Education 
Oshkosh, on Saturday, May | College, Oshkosh, is program | headed by A. Boyd Campbell 
2. His subject will be “Gen-| chairman. |of Jackson, Miss. 

eral Education for Life To- The statement declares: 
day.” “We reaffirm our faith in 


Chamber of Commerce 








Earl J. McGrath, U. S. 
commissioner of education, | 
will deliver the principal 
morning address at the 
fourth annual meeting of 


|the Chamber of Commerce 
|of the United States on Mar. 





Sey You Saw It in the Journal 
} 











Attention Teachers! 


Avoid the June Rush... Apply for 
Summer Loans Now ! 


If you will need funds for Summer School, Vacation, or other summer Expenses, 
PLEASE make your application NOW! In June you will be involved in the usual 
summer rush period, and it may take from TEN DAYS TO TWO WEKKS to get a 
loan. Please make application EARLY for a Summer Loan. The details can be arranged 
now and the loan completed at any later date you prefer. 





It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by borrowers. Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may 
be increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against your 
loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 











Just Fill in and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 


Member of WEA —.........—-~- 
ee Widower Age 


Single Married _.._...... 
Amount desired $ wie Mornowione) 2222-26 ae adeno 
Date of first payment Purpose of loan 





Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

Name Address 

Name 














Husband’s occupation _____________ 
My salary 1S eR SAREE: BIE et per month for 
My total indebtedness is $________________ Nature of indebtedness 


wae a ep = = 








Do you own a car? _______ Make and Year Encumbrance $_________ 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? ~-___________________________ 
My teaching address is ~~ 
My home address is eee 
Name of my parents and their address 














Years in present position Total experience 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to 














Chr. 





CREDIT COMMITTEE 


| school 
|tors, and teachers who have 





| inimical 
|safety. We urge their un- 
;ceasing vigilance 
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the American school system 


and our belief in the in- 


Has Faith in Schools |tezrity, the conscientious 


purpose, and the patriotism 


The board of directors of |of an overwhelming majority 
of those who administer its 
| affairs, 


16 approved a statement of |tions and staff its class- 
| rooms. 


supervise its func- 


Schools Are Safeguards 


“The American school sys- 
tem has been a_ powerful 
safeguard for our free in- 
stitutions and a_ bulwark 
against communism. We ap- 
plaud the efforts of those 
boards, administra- 


eliminated from their ranks 
those whose ideologies are 
to our national 


in main- 
taining our cherished educa- 
tional system as a citadel of 
freedom. 


“We thus adhere to the 
principle of academic free- 
dom, but condemn its use as 
a field for propagandists 
whose actions in or out of 
the classrooms are contrary 
to the national interest. 
Freedom of inquiry and of 
expression compatible with 
orofessional standards and 
sound instruction can _ best 
be preserved by ridding edu- 
cation of those who would 
undermine that principle and 
thereby imperil our country.” 





League College Planned 
At Havana, July 6-17 


The National League of 
Teachers Associations will 
hold its annual League Col- 
lege, a study conference, at 
the University of Havana, 
Cuba, July 6 to 17 following 
the NEA convention, accord- 
ing to Mollie Leopold of Mil- 
waukee, national president of 
the organization. 





Graduate or undergradu- 
ate credit will be granted. 
Total cost of approximately 
$125 will include transporta- 
tion from Miami to Havana 
and return, room, meals, and 
tuition. Social privileges of 
the University and_ special 
entertainment wili be pro- 
vided. 


Teachers are urged not to 
miss this wonderful opportu- 
nity to attend a delightful 
two-week seminar in a neigh- 
boring country at rock-bot- 
tom price. Make reservations 
with Mollie Leopold, presi- 
dent, 4418 North 26th St., 
Milwaukee. 
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H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, unidentified teacher, Mil- 


dred Charles of Green Bay, and Beth Averson of Baraboo. | 





Wisconsin Teachers 
Chat with the Duke 


Wisconsin teachers on ex- 
change in Great Britian will 
have something to write 
home about and to tell others 
when they return to their 
schools next fall. The Duke 
of Edinburgh, who is presi- 
dent of the English-Speaking 
Union, made an official visit 
to the union’s headquarters 
on Feb. 19, at which time 35 
of the 100 exchange teachers 
were invited to be present to 
meet His Royal Highness. 





The four from Wisconsin 
chosen to be present at the | 
meeting were Mildred 
Charles of Green Bay, Beth | 
Averson of Baraboo, Mary | 
‘ey of Two Rivers, and | 

. W. Axman of Manitowoc. | 





Future ‘Teachers . . ee 


(Continued from page 31) | 


Watson Addresses Group 

Watson addressed the fu- | 
ture teachers on the subject. | 
“Just a Teacher.” He stressed | 
the importance of teaching | 
and said that a person who | 
is “just a teacher” must be | 
numbered among the most 
important people in a country 


where the individual is so 
important. 

“In a changing world, ed- 
ucation is a profession ever 
changing,” Watson. said. 
Where we are today; where 
we are going; how shall we 
go? are pertinent questions 
educators are_ constantly 
seeking agreement on. Edu- 
cation is a profession with 
unlimited opportunities for 
service, he said. It is a pro- 
fession in terms of its im- 
mense and significant satis- 
factions. 

At the Friday evening 
banquet presided over by 


Lester Emans, director of the 


|teac her education at Eau | 
Claire, addresses of welcome 


were given by Charles An- | 


| derson, local chairman, and 
| President W. R. Davies of 
|Eau Claire. Principal speak- 

ers were S. R. Slade, NEA 
| director for Wisconsin, 


| ¢. Anderson of Eau Claire, 
| representing the WEA. 

| Axel Peterson, 
|secondary education, Eau 
|Claire was toastmaster for 
the closing luncheon on Sat- 
urday. Marty Martinson of 
River Falls was temporary 
chairman of the convention 


Claire was named temporary | 
secretary. 

The following colleges 
were represented at the con- | 
vention: University of Wis- | 
consin; Edgewood College of 
the Sacred Heart, Madison; 
Stout Institute; County nor- 
mal schools of Sauk, Dodge, 
Juneau, Waushara, 
and Buffalo; and Wisconsin 
State Colleges at Oshkosh, 
River Falls, Stevens Point, 
and Eau Claire. 


Wis. Council for Social 


cil for Social Studies will be 
held at the Memorial Union 
in Madison on Saturday, 
May 2 

The theme of the confer- 
ence will be ‘“‘Wisconsin in a 


the 
be 


speakers for morning 


session will 


“International Communi- 
cations and Foreign Policy,” 
and Ralph O. Nafziger, 
of the UW school of journal- 
ism, with the topic: “The 
New German Press.” 





Har- | 
|dean Peterson of the State | 
| Department, and Mrs. Myrle| 


director of | 


and Rosemary Meier of Eau | 


Taylor, | 


Studies to Meet, May 2 | 


The annual spring confer- | 
ence of the Wisconsin Coun- | 


World Setting.” Principal | 
Graham} 


Hovey of the UW school of | 
journalism on the subject: | 


head | 


From 12 noon to 1:00 p.m. | 
the group will go on a tour 


of the State Historical Mu- 
seum under the guidance of 
| Clifford Lord, director of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society. 

Salzburg Seminar: A Ven- 
| ture in International Under- 
| standing will be the feature 
of the afternoon. John Hope 
Franklin, Howard University 
Washington, D. C., visiting 
professor of history, will be 
| the principal speaker. 

Registration for the con- 
ference will be between 9:00 
and 9:50 A.M. and the lunch- 
eon will be at 1 P.M. The 
price of the luncheon is $1.50. 
Reservations should be made 
| with Ruth M. Johnson, Wis- 
consin High School, Madison 
| 6, before April 30. 








Youth Conference Gets 
| Top Priority Rating 


| The 3rd Governor’s Con- 
ference on Children and 
Youth to be held at the Me- 
|morial Union in Madison, 
Apr. 23-24, is given top pri- 
ority because of its impor- 
tance in considering the 
problems of youth. 
In the invitation to those 
interested in the welfare of 
youth, Gov. Kohler reviews 
the accomplishments of the 
first two conferences and out- 
the unfinished task 
ahead. “You will recall,” he 
said, “that the first Gov- 
ernor’s Conference in 1949 
drew up a blueprint of the 
opportunities all youth should 
have in education health, 
human rights, and welfare. 
|The second Governor’s Con- 
| ference in 1951 reviewed the 
| Mid-Century White House 
Conference and accepted its 
challenge: that the job of 
providing these services can 
| only be done by each indi- 
| vidual community.” 
| “The coming conference,” 
he concludes, “will present in 
a novel and dramatic form 
evidences of your accom- 
plishments and the next steps 
to be taken.” 


llines 

















Make Your Vacation 


Work part time or 


Write or call for full information today. 


MANPOWER, 


152 WEST WISCONSIN AVENUE 


Manpower, Inc. 
We need: Typists 
Stenos 
Bookkeepers 


General Office Help 


We are not an employment agency! 


INC. 


MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


Pay 


full time for 
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CONDUCTED TOURS IN MILWAUKEE 


GRADE SCHOOL ® HIGH SCHOOL ® COLLEGE 


It is now possible to see metropolitan Milwaukee free of care 


or worry. Let us help you plan your itinerary. We will make all 


necessary contacts. 


Correlate your school work with visits to 


MUSEUMS TRANSPORTATION 
HISTORICAL SITES Pasa 
irports 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS Harbors 
PARKS Railroads 
MUNICIPAL 
HOUSING PROJECTS FACILITIES 


For further information write or phone 


MARQUARDT SCHOOL BUS SERVICE 


Eight Years of Experience @ Fully Insured 


Phone Cedarburg 2192 


P. O. Box 33, Cedarburg, Wis. 





























FOR POWER 
IN READING 





Manual for 
FUNCTIONAL 
PHONETICS 





1 Can Read 
‘Hear Me Read 
Reading’s Easy 























PHONETICS 


A New Series to Build 


POWER IN READING 


By ANNA D. CORDTS, Ph. D. 


| CAN READ—Ist level 
HEAR ME READ—2nd level 
READING’S EASY—3rd level 
Pupil’s Texts. Cloth bindings 


READINESS FOR POWER IN READING 
MANUAL FOR FUNCTIONAL PHONETICS 
Teacher’s Books. Paper covers 


Write for descriptive folder on the Functional Phonetics 
Series or ask our representative, Benj. |. Davies, 
814 Third St., Green Bay, Wis., to show them to you. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° Publishers 
1632 Indiana Avenue ° Chicago 16, Illinois 


FUNCTIONAL 





Latest Books 
The United States in Literature 


The Pageant of American Life and 
The Pageant of American Literature 
are the two divisions of the varied but 
interrelated approaches to American 
life in The United States in Literature. 
The authors by their interesting intro- 
ductions to each section and each selec- 
tion, by their choice of material, and 
by the drawings accompanying the 
text, lead the student to an apprecia- 
tion of American life. Students will 
find in the panorama of American 
literature and life a picture of them- 
selves and others. Robert C. Pooley, 
general editor and professor of Eng- 
lish of the University of Wisconsin, 
Walter Blair, Theodore Hornberger, 
and Paul Farmer are the authors. 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 

Chicago 11 


Pattern fer Freedom 


Myrtle Roberts, classroom teacher 
in the Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Dallas, Texas, and leader in the Na- 
tional Council for Social Studies, has 
written The Pattern for Freedom—A 
History of the United States from her 
experience in developing the proper at- 
titudes of young Americans. To under- 
stand freedom Miss Roberts has hu- 
manized history to make the student 
appreciate the part his ancestors 
played in developing America and 
make him feel he has a responsibility 
to continue the growth of a freedom 
loving nation. Many drawings and pho- 
tographs tell the story along with the 
text. End-of-chapter activity programs 
give valuable assistance to the busy 
teacher. 

The John C. Winston Co., 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7 


Windows on the World 


Windows on the World by David H. 
Russell and Mary Agnella Gunn is the 
reader for Grade 8 of the Ginn Basic 
Readers, It provides a variety of 
stories in content, authorship, and 
style to follow the recommendations of 
the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. These selections 
will acquaint boys and girls with the 
background of their country and the 
age in which they live. Drawings, 
mary in color, together with very 
readable type make the book attractive. 
Ginn and Co. $2.44 
Chicago 16 


Building Reading Skills 


Leila Armstrong, director of elemen- 
tary education, and Rowena Hargrave, 
remedial teacher, both of La Port, 
Indiana, have designed Building Read- 
ing Skills to build essential reading 
skills which will be permanently useful 
to the child. The program can be used 
with any set of readers. Accompanying 
the first four of the six books is a spe- 
cial set of phonics key cards. A Teach- 
er’s Guidebook is devoted to specific 
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directions, materials, and lists of words 
to be used in teaching and checking 
each lesson in each book. 
The McCormick—Mathers 
Publishing Co., 42; Including skill 
Wichita, Kansas_ sheet .48; Teachers 
Guidebook .60 


Our Animal Story Books 


Fund for Fidelia and Maybelle the 
Donkey are. two of animal story books 
by Sondergaard and Reed for primary 
children. Color drawings are found on 
every page. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago 40 


The Way of Democracy 


The Way of Democracy for Grade 
VI, one of the Democracy Series read- 
ers written by Allen Y. Kinga and Ida 
Dennis both of the Cleveland Public 
Schools, teaches the ways of democracy 
thru the choice of stories, the way in 
which they are told, and the characters 
in the stories. Each of the ten major 
sections deals with a concept of democ- 
racy. They tell of the struggles our 
forefathers have gone thru to secure 
the freedoms we enjoy and the difficul- 
ties and the forces seeking to under- 
mine those freedoms. 

The Macmillan Co., New York 


Secrets and Surprises 


This is one of the D. C. Heath & Co. 
series of Reading for Interest. The 
stories are of life in the small town, 
the big city, the country, on the ranch, 
and in the fishing village. It is life in 
the United States. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago 


Your Land and Mine 


Your Land and Mine, Grade III, by 
Helen Brindl] Van Bramer, principal of 
the Raster School, Chicago, introduces 
the third grade pupil to some of the 
pioneers who came to America and 
some of the contributions they made to 
our society. Not only does it teach 
democracy as a way of life but also an 
appreciation for what we have in this 
country. 

The Macmillan Co., New York 
































“Junior has all of his homework done 
by the ‘Quiz Kids’! 
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FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 





NEW EDITIONS OF YOUR FAVORITES 





THE NEW ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


Grades 3-8 by Ferris and Keener 
A combined text and workbook for each grade providing a complete 
English program for each day of the school year. The 1953 edition 
includes new material developed by successful classroom teachers. 





THE MEW LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


Grades 3-8 by Lennes and Traver 
Clear instructional material, with abundant practice in computa- 
tion and problem solving, plus standardized tests, provide a complete 
economical arithmetic program in text-workbook form. 





THE MEW ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC 


Grades 3-8 by Lennes and Traver 
A series of arithmetic workbooks with standardized tests providing an 
abundance of practice material in computation and problem solv- 
ing. May be used with any series of arithmetic texts. 














2 
Write for descriptive folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6, Ill. « Summit, N. J. ¢ Palo Alto, Calif. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. * Dallas 1, Texas 




















NOW YOU HAVE THEM 


For the Intermediate Grades 
as well as the Primary 


THE WONDER-STORY BOOKS 


Traditional Literary Readers 
for Grades 1-6 


Folk tales and legends, tall tales from our American heritage . . 
adventure, magic . . 
program. 


. humor, 
. all adapted for supplementary use in every reading 


Stories that provide necessary stimulus to reading activities through the 
media of easy vocabulary, beautiful illustrations, and a type of story content 
all children love. 

| KNOW A STORY (First Reader) 

IT HAPPENED ONE DAY (Second Reader) 

AFTER THE SUN SETS (Third Reader) 

IT MUST BE MAGIC (Fourth Reader) 

THEY WERE BRAVE AND BOLD (Fifth Reader) 

THESE ARE THE TALES THEY TELL (Sixth Reader) 


For full information, write to: 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, N. Y. 
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Mest way to 
handle films 


poe 


In years to come, you'll appreciate 


projector handles film. Thread-Easy 
film path makes threading a simple, 
i understandable operation. 





i Slow-running sprockets—twice the 
size of ordinary sprockets—provide a 
long, gradual curve for film to follow. 
The thread-easy film path does away 
with sharp bends which tear or scuff 
film. It’s designed to give you hundreds 
of first-run showings from every film. 


é (In actual tests a film—run 
y through the RCA “*400” projec- 
tor 700 times—shows no sign of 
wear. Splices fail to show any 
sign of parting after hundreds of 
passes through the projector.) 


For careful film handling, tell your 
RCA Dealer you want the RCA “*400” 
16mm sound projector. 





‘ sind) For free / 
=\\ BOOKLET 
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ae » mail coupon 
NOW 
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; EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 

Dept. 133AP i 
| Radio Corporation of America R ’ { 
Camden, N. J. Ab | 
| Please send me your new, free booklet, RCA | 
| 400". Senior and Junior Sound Film Projectors. | 
Name 
] Address | 
nas.) | he State___. 
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Hear and See 


These news films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 


TVA (Sound; 20 min.; $2.50 GI; Use: 
Agric., S, C; Civics, J; Conserv., S, 
C; U.S. Hist., S; Soc. St., J; Sociol., 
C; Clubs, J, A) 

Illustrates the results of TVA after 
13 years of operation and completion 
of Fontana, its seventeenth big dam; 
effects on the land and on the life of 
the people; effects of the power for 
new industries, for fertilizer, and for 
homes; effects of the dams on flood 
control, soil conservation, and recrea- 
tion; effects on education and on farm- 
ing methods, crops, and the people 
themselves. (RKO) 


Yours is the Land (Sound; Color; 20 
min.; $5.50 T; Use: Conserv., J, S, 
C; Econ., C; Nat, Sci., I; Pol. Sct., 
C; Soc. Probs., S; Soc. St., J) 
Shows the interdependence of the 

four natural renewable resources: soil, 

water, forest and grasslands, and ani- 
mal life. Presents ways in which some 
of these resources came to be. Shows 
the results of man’s practice of taking 
too much from the earth in too short 

a time. Emphasizes need for a system 

of orderly management of natural 

resources. (EBF') 


How to Investigate Vocations (Sound; 
11 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Citizenship, 
J; Guid.,.J, S) 

Tells how a high school boy started 
out to investigate possible vocations 
by taking tests to determine his inter- 
est traits, reading books on different 
vocations, listing questions to which 
he wanted answers, and talking to 
people in various occupations. Shows 
him in a summer job picked to give 
him a chance to find out about his final 
selection of an occupation. (Coronet) 


On the Way to School (Sound; 11 min.; 
$1.75 T, Use: Lang. Arte, Ps Read. 
Readiness, P) 

Follows a boy on his way to school 
and shows what he sees—the milkman, 
a garage being built, a nest of robins, 
and a train. Encourages observation 
of everyday activities on the part of 
children. (Coronet) 


Pressure Groups (Sound; 20 min.; 
$2.50 T; Use: Pol. Sci., S, C; Soe. 
Probs., S; U. S. Hist., S) 

Explains what pressure groups are 
and reveals that, when democratically 
used, they are a necessary instrument 
for decision making in our form of 
government. Presents the procedures 
used by typical pressure groups, of 
both desirable and undesirable kinds, 
in influencing the passage of legisla- 
tion. (EBF) 








122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
| company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 











New Filmstrips, Too! 


Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins, Frank 
and His Dog, Jean and Her Dolls. 

Your EBF representatives are 


JOSEPH DICKMAN, Reg. Mgr. 
1125 Central Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


Cc. J. KRUMM 
704 Ash Street, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Something Old Something New 
Rose: “I think your husband is wear- 
ing a new kind of suit.” 
Lily: “Not at all.” 
Rose: “Well, he looks different.” 
Lily: “It’s a new husband.” 


Oh, Yes! 


Betty: “Did you hear about the man 
who sat up all night trying to figure 


where the sun went when it went 
down ?” 
Olive: “No, what happened?” 


Betty: “It finally dawned on him.” 


Economy Minded 


Customer (in drug store on Sunday 
morning): “Please give me change for 
a dime.” 

Druggist: “Here you are. I hope you 
enjoy the sermon.” 


Suppression of Speech 

It was during the empaneling of a 
jury that the following colloquy oc- 
curred: 

“You are a property holder?” 

“Yes, your Honor.” 

“Married or single?” 

“T have been married five years, your 
Honor.” 

“Have you formed or expressed an 
opinion?” 

“Not in five years, your Honor.” 


(oud what aman!) 


I guess I’ve never had as much 

fun in my life as I’m having this 
year! There’s so much to do all day 
—and so many nice people to do it 
with! Today, I’ve been swimming, 
sailing and now—my new beau 
Bill is taking me across the lake 

to dance! Tomorrow he’s going 

to take me fishing—we’ll be gone 
the whole day! I'll NEVER spend 
my vacation anywhere 
else than right here 
in beautiful Ontario. 


TRAVEL TIPS 


There’s so much to buy and 
liberal customs exemptions 
make shopping economical 


Warm days—cool nights 





Limits of Education 


The genius of a local man had car- 
ried him to big success in business 
without much aid of education. 

He was asked to distribute the prizes 
at a school, and made the usual speech 
of good counsel. 

“Now, boys,” he said, “always re- 
member that education is a great 
thing. There’s nothing like education. 
Take arithmetic. Thru education we 
learn that twice two makes four, that 
twice six makes twelve, that seven 
sevens make—and then there’s geog- 
raphy.” 


Reflection 


“Mary,” said her mother reprovingly, 
“every time you’re naughty, I get 
another gray hair.” 


“Gee! Mom, you must have been a | 


terror when you were young; just look 
at Grandma.” 


How Not to Win 
“Repeat the words 
used,” said the lawyer. 
“I’d rather not. They are not fit for 
a gentleman’s ear.” 
“Then,” said the lawyer, “whisper 
them to the judge.” 


the defendant 





Say You Saw It in the Journal 



















Ontario Travel 
66-B Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario 

Please send me free guide map and 64-page illus- 
trated booklet about Oniario. 


centres at all border crossing PONG oi ic ce o0ecs ce cdasascesicoesesensicese e 
points—will help to arrange 
first class accommodation 3t SNe 6h ccceeveccats ecadtorveneneaeess ee 
very reasonable rates 

Cityecccccccccccccsseccesees State eocce 


| 
| 
Well staffed information | 
| 
| 
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Vacation 
Question 








Q. What sort of vacations do you feature? 
A. Escorted, all-expense tours. 


Q. What does this mean? 


A. One moderate charge covers every 
expense—rail, Pullman, all meals, 
hotels and lodges, all sightseeing. 
Every tour is accompanied by compe- 
tent escort. Tours vary in length from 
8 to 15 days. 


Q. Where do your tours go? 


A. To the best of the ‘Vacation West.” 
To California, Colorado, Utah; to our 
National Parks—Yellowstone, Grand 
Teton, Zion, Bryce Canyon, Grand 
Canyon, Rocky Mountain, Mt. Rainier 
and Yosemite; to the Pacific North- 
west, including Sun Valley, and 
Canadian Rockies. 


Q. Can | get detailed information? 


A. Assuredly. Merely send for free copy 
of our 68-page vacation book, WEST- 
ERN SUMMER TOURS, which gives 
day-by-day descriptions of each tour. 
Mail coupon today or see your travel 
agent. 


C. H. Mertens, Manager 

Department of Tours 

North Western-Union Pacific 

148 S. Clark Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Please send me free copy of your 68- 

page book, WESTERN SUMMER TOURS. 


E-63 


Name 


Street ant 


* 
City _——Zone__State 


NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 









Aug. l-Aug. 30—Five semester hours 
Highlights of the trip will be visits to: 


. Juarez, Mexico . Los Angeles . San 
Francisco . Salt Lake City . Black Hills 
. Mt. Rushmore. If interested, write to 





WESTERN FIELD TRIP 


of credit in geography can be earned. 


Carlsbad Caverns . Grand Canyon . Bryce National Park . Zion National Park . 
Yosemite National Park . Yellowstone National Park . Hoover Dam . Las Vegas 


WESTERN FIELD TRIP 
Geography Department, Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater, Wis. 








WANTED: Teachers to sell visual 
aids to schools during summer. Select 
your own territory anywhere in U. S 
High commission. Automatic commis- 
sions on re-orders. Write Dept. X. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 
404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wis. 








COACHES and MEN TEACHERS 


Summer Employment as counselors in 

an established private boys’ camp in 

northern Wisconsin. Excellent modern 

facilities and equipment. Good salaries. 

Wonderful food. 

Contact: Camp Mohawk, 2140 South 87th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











WANTED—Representative to call on 
schools, colleges ete., for established 
firm with school papers and supplies. 
Must have car. This is a real oppor- 
tunity. Address reply to Dept. C. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 
404 Insurance Bldg. Madison 3, Wis. 











WANTED—Sales People. NEW PROD- 
UCT. Dry washes car in 5 to 10 
minutes—no water, no muss, no fuss, 
no getting all wet. Works like MAGIC, 
it's TERRIFIC. Get your sample to- 
day. PRICE $2.00 post paid. Dozen 
lots $14.40. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. BRADLEY PRODUCTS, 
Dept. B, 2202 So. 17th, La Crosse, Wis. 

















TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sional and financial ad- 
vancement. Under direct 
Albert management for 
three generations. 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 











THE secant: 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES, Munager 

ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 








WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


;; Complete courses including... 

a@; special work in Teacher Training, Gradu- 

Pv ate School of FS ager Conservatory of 

’ Music, Black Hills Science Station and 

Northwoods Honey Rock Camp. New air- 

conditioned library and modern dining hall. Combine 

professional training with delightful Christian fellow- 
ship. 45 min. from Chicago. 


iene 16 to 26 e Ist Term—June 27 to July 24 
2nd m—July 25 to August 21 
> Black Hills ‘tealen ae 22 and July 27 
WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Lists courses to be offered. Address 7 
Director of Admissions. Dept. 43WJ 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 





19th rbunual 


ESCORTED TOURS 


EUROPE 13 countries entirely $ 
by motor coach. 61 days . 1345 
Calif. « Colo. e Yellowstone e Pacific N-W 
E-Canada e New York e N-England 
New Orleans « Mexico « Hawaii 
Free folders from 


VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS | 











MEMBER NATA 


59 EAST MADISON, CHICAGO « DEPT. C 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


All educators know of the great demand for 
teachers. Throughout the year there come 
into our office exceptional opportunities for 
teachers, and for all types of positions con- 
nected with education. Our service is nation- 
wide. Member N.A.T.A. 








AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ 
. it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


aska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 


‘<a South Fourth Street 


Clinton, Iowa 





Teachers Agency 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N.A.T.A. 
38 years’ Placement Service 


HUF 


ALASKA, HAWAIi AND THE WEST 
Exceptional Opportunities. Register Now! 
Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP 





WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 


In California? 


St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, 
sity ?—get in touch with 


25 E. Jackson 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Washington? Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful suburb of 
Cleveland, or 
or little town, or in-between? In public school, 


New York City? In big city, 

private school, college, or univer- 

Member N.A.T.A. 
Chicago 4 4, Ill. 








New. Location - 


32nd Yr. 


Free Enrollment 


Member 


We serve YOU—Write, call or wire 


Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 
1024 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., AT. 6389 


National Ass’n 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 
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Begin Early 

The late Francis Wayland Parker, 
outstanding Chicago educator, was ac- 
costed following a lecture, by an anx- 
ious mother. She asked, “How early 
can I begin the education of my child?” 

“When will your child be born?” 

“Born?” she gasped. “Why, he is al- 
ready five years old!” 

“My goodness, woman,” cried Parker, 
“don’t stand there talking to me— 
hurry home; already you've lost the 
best five years. You should have started 
planning his education before he was 
born.” 


Installment Learnin’ 

“Tell me, sir,” said the newspaper 
reporter, “how have you been able to 
make such a tremendous success of 
your business and at the same time 
gain such a wide knowledge of world 
affairs?” 

“Simple,” 
books.” 

“But when do you find the time?” 

“T just keep a pile of books on my 
desk, and I open one whenever I’m on 
the telephone and the person I’m talk- 
ing to says, ‘Just a moment, please.’ ” 


said the tycoon. “I read 


* * * 
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